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THE ENCHANTRESS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Village Diogenes,” “ The Tambourine Girl,” &c., &c. | 


a 
CHAPTER III. 


THAT night, when the glorious constellations of an 
italian sky glittered in the clear, blue ether, and a 
light breeze breathed about the old Montaldi palace, 


a figure with a guitar slung across his shoulder, as the peerless Comtessa Ginevra is worth making 


paused for an instant by the stone steps, and then | 
took his way across the courtyard. The leaves of 
the laurel and the oleander rustled softly, the fountain 
flung up its cool jets, murmuring musically, and now | 
and then the song of the nightingale in an adjacent 
thicket lent its sweet harmony to the hour. The | 
cavalier waited till the bird had flown to some other 
leafy haunt, and then, crouching beneath Ginevra’s | 
window, sang a sweet serenade. ‘There was no | 
acknowledgment, however, that his song was wel- | 
come, no white hand parted the vines which trailed 
about the window; no graceful head leaned forth ; 
no blushing face smiled approval of his pertinacious | 
wooing. It was Castinelli, and wondering why his 
love for the Comtessa Ginevra found so little response, 
Le took his way into the street. 

“ Brainless coxcomb!” exclaimed a voice, when he 
was beyond earshot, “ his homage is wasted, and yet 
be persists in his love-making.” 

As he spoke, Visconti rose from the shadow of a 
group of laurels, where he had been concealed, and 
slowly followed his rival. On, on, down the mag 
nificent Toledo, and through another street less 
favoured, Castinelli moved, till he reached a café, 
through whose broad window blazed a flood of light. 
The next moment Castinelli entered, and joined a 
party of friends gathered round a marble table, laden 
with the luxuries of the season. It stood near a 
side-door, and stealing noiselessly along, Visconti 
concealed himself where he could hear all that passed. 

“Here comes Castinelli,” cried one, “ that love- 
born youth, who does nothing but sing roundelays, 
iudite sonnets, and talk love to a certain lady.” 








| be the best company in Naples ; but now he is trans- 


| than share the fate of our friend here.” 


[THE ISLE OF ISCHIA. ] 
“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed another, “he used to 


formed into the ‘knight of the rueful countenance !’ 
As for me, I would far rather live and die a bachelor, 


In the mood in which the young man had left the 
Montaldi palace this raillery was by no means 
agreeable; but he was resolved they should not 
suspect his chagrin, and therefore replied : 

“ You must all confess, however, that such a prize 


great sacrifices to win.” 

“She is a perfect enchantress, I acknowledge,” re- 
joined a young man, looking up from the savoury 
capon on his plate, “if I were only the gon of a duke, 
perchance I miight aspire to her hand, and lay my 
heart at the feet of the fair lady.” 

* Aha!” ejaculated Castinelli, “ there are too many 
competitors already; why, the day the yacht an- 
chored in the bay, when I set forth in my barge to | 
welcome her home, and have the pleasure of convey- | 
ing her back to the pier, that detestable Visconti must | 
interfere, but I was first in the cabin, assure you.” 

“ Pray, how do matters progress—is he not rather 
a dangerous rival?” 4 

The young man glanced at the tall mirror opposite 
—the dark, handsome face, the glossy, perfumed 
locks, and the well-trimmed moustache, the finely- 
moulded figure set off to advantage by a luxurious 
and fashionable costume, the white vest fastened by 
mosaic buttons, the diamond studs blazing among 
the linen frills on his breast, and other garments 
which bespoke the taste and skill of a French tailor— 
and, as if pleased at the reflection, replied: 

“ Visconti will yet see his folly. Ginevra di Mon- 
taldi must ere long make me the happiest man in | 
Naples, by accepting my love, and wearing first a be- 
trothal ring and then the circlet which has been worn 
by the duchesses of our family, from the altar to the 
tomb!” 

“ Braggart!” exclaimed the voice of the watching 
and listening Visconti, and when Castinelli, a few 
moments later, had left the café, he warily followed 





him. 





Visconti waited till the young man had proceeded 
some distance, and then laid his hand heavily on his 
rival’s shoulder. 

Castinelli turned, and encountered the threatening 
face of Visconti. 

“ What does all this mean, and why do you pre- 
sume to dog my footsteps?” asked Castinelli. “ Let 
me goon!” 

“Not till I have hada moment’s speech with you,” 
rejoined Visconti, sternly. “‘ Hark ye, you profess to 
love the Comtessa Ginevra ?” 

“Yes, with all my heart,” said his rival. 

“Then her name ought to be too sacred to be 
spoken in a Neapolitan café, and, for my own part, 
as I have been a listener to what passed there to- 
night, the blood of Visconti is too noble and too 
fierce to brook such assertions as passed your lips one 
half-hour ago. Beware in future—beware !” 


CHAPTER IV. 


A MONTH passed ere the Comtessa Ginevra re- 
sumed her lessons in art, but twice during those in- 
tervening weeks, her bright presence had cheered 
Rossetti’s cottage home. Standing there in their 
little parlour, her luxurious rebe trailing over the 
floor, she looked, amid her unpretending surround- 
ings, like some gay bird of paradise in a humble 
cage, and yet the young girl liked that cosy room, 
with its exquisite neatness, and the refined taste 
manifest in every detail. It was daguerreotyped on 
her memory, and, asshe communed with herself, and 
reflected on her father’s wishes, she thought life 
would be far brighter in such a home as Rossetti’s, 
with the companionship of him whom she loved, than 
in a ducal palazzo, shared by such men as Visconti 
and Castinelli. , 

Two days after the young artist resumed his in- 
structions in Di Montaldi’s palace, the comte entered 
the studio, and said: 

“ Signor Rossetti, I am anxious that my daughter 
should take that sketching excursion to the Isle of 
Ischia—why can you not go on the morrow, should 
the weather be fine?” 


ee ee ee ee 
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“My lord,” replied the young man, “I am quite 
ready to act the pleasure of my pupil and patron.” 

“Oh, it will be delightful !” said Ginevra, clapping 
her little white hands in childish enthusiasm. 

“T shall not be able to go,” said the Comte ; “ busi- 


ness connected with my new palazzo will require my | 


attention nearly the whole day; but as you know 
there is among my boats a gondola, and as Beatrice 
has expressed a wish to go, she can bear you com- 
yany.” 

“Mia padre,” observed Ginevra, ‘ought we not to 
take Signor Rossetti’s sisters ?” 

“T have no objection—you can take a little fleet of 
boats if you like.” ‘ 

“Thank you for your thoughtful kindness,” re- 
joined Rossetti, “ but I will not tax it too much. I 
should, however, be much pleased to take Constanca, 
the younger ; she is still somewhat delicate, and I 
think the sail, as well as the air of Ischia, might be 
beneficial to her.” 

“TI should also like to have Aurora one of the com- 
pany,” said Ginevra, “ but I suppose I must submit 
to my master; and then we must take refreshments, 
and dine in gipsy style in the open air on the island.” 

Montaldi smiled assent, and as soon as the lesson 
was concluded, she hastened away to make arrange- 
ments for the morrow’s excursion. 

At an early hour the Comtessa Ginevra was astir, 
and flinging back the rich drapery from the window, 
she gazed out on the enchanting seene. There was 
not a cloud in the deep-blue, southern sky, and 
Naples had never looked more Jevely than in that 
dewy morning freshness, with thedusky shadows of 
night fleeing before the rosy chariot wheels of the 
radiant dawn. As her eyes wandemed beyond the 
city, Mount Vesuvius loomed up, a crown of 
amber mist, while, far beneath thegmmmit, she could 
see clustering villages, and bread, green slopes, 
where the goatherd was leading hiedlocks, and huge 
oxen lay crouched on the turf. Ere long Beatrice 
came gliding in ; the business of thetoilette wassoon 
completed, and they descended to the breaklast- 
room. An hour subsequently Rossetti eppeared, with 
both his sisters. 

“ You see, ladies,” he exclaimed, “ I have decided 
to take Aurora, as well as our little imealid.” 

The comtessa cordially welcomed the 4ao girls, 
and the whole party took their waytothepier, whcre 
the gondola and enether boat lay waiting. The 
young artist and the Di Montaldi servants assisted 
the ladies to their seats, Rossetti and his earry- 
ing their sketch-books, and Beatrice her guitar ; 
while the oarsmen and gondolier, in the costume of 
the Mediterranean sailors, with their scarlet Phrygian 
caps, their gay ear-rings, and the long, glittering 
blades gleaming in their belts, formed in themselves 
a striking picture. 

A few moments more and a signal was given, 
and the two boats went dancing round the “ crescent 
beach,” past the Castel dell Ove, and the Villa 
Reale, with its feathery palms, Greek temples and 
white statues of the gods—past fanciful dwellings, 
with their quaint balconies hanging over the sea, 


work. The sketch completed, the hampers contain- 
ing the refreshments were brought from the boat, and 
the company once more went on shore. Beyond the 
picturesque promontory, the Ischian peasantry were 
busy at their harvest work; in the broad maize- 
fields, sturdy men, assisted by flocks of gay, chatter- 
| ing girls, were gathering the shining corn; they 
| might also be seen in vineyard and olive orchards, 
| bearing the ripe fruit in broad baskets above the 
| linen head-gear, which formed a part of their na- 
| tional costume, and here and there, beneath tall 
| chestnut trees, they crouched in graceful attitudes, 
picking up the burrs, flung down by some black-eyed 
youth, perched on a broad branch overhead. 

Rossetti who was familiar with this part of the 
island, led the way to a pleasant glade, dotted with 
clusters of Italian evergreens, and among. them a 

| single, huge pine, tossing its plume-like boughs in 

| the breeze that swept up from the bay; the gorgeous 
wild flowers of a southern autumn unfolded their 
bright petals in lavish profusion, and a fountain 

| welled up almost in the centre of the glade, laving 

| the lips of the blossoms, which grew thick on its 
margin, and then gliding away and forming a minia- 
ture cascade. 


CHAPTER V. 
| “Ou, this is just the place for our rural dinner !” 
exclaimed Ginevra. “We can spread our refresh- 
ments under that superb pine, and obtain water from 
the fountain for our coffee. Youee I am resolved 
to have that luxury, though I confess there seems 
to be not much prospect of finding anything with 
which to kindle a fire. Andrea,” sheealled, turning 
towards one of the servants, who was carrying the 
hamper brought from Maples, “put down your bas- 
ket, and go onan exploring expedition in.search of 
fuel.” 


“Let me takethie place,” said Rossetti. “I think 
I saw a boy carrgimg @ bundle of fagots while I was 
guiding you hither. I must see if I cannot prevail 
upon him to dispese of them to me ; first, however, 
must endeavour 4e:heve you ladies seated.” 


young artist returned, exclaiming, ¢ 
“ Io triomphe ! the fuel is procured, and now when 
you are somewhat rested, we will find a spot for the 
fire that is to boil the coffee,em whieh my pupil has 
set her heart.” 
| A few moments later, Ginevra rose, and taking Ros- 
| setti’s proffered arm, walked on, till they reached 
| a rock, forming a natural arch, 
“You are certainly like a good fairy,” cried the 

girl; “ everything I wish seems to spring up at your 
| will.” 

And a light, rippling laugh blent musically with 
the song of the birds, swinging to and fro in airy cir- 
cles. 

For a time after she had left Naples, the Comtessa 





and dark-eyed signorinas casting eager glances at | Ginevra had thought bitterly of her father’s wishes, 
the Venetian gondola, and the graceful craft which | with regard to her alliance with one whose love she 
accompanied it ; past shores where thickets of tama- | could not return, and Rossetti also had reflected, in 
risk grew in rich luxuriance, and rocks draped with | no enviable mood, on the poverty which must sepa- 
Italian creepers, while they often perceived clumps | rate him from her who had won his whole heart ; 
of aloe with their thick, broad leaves, and clusters | but, as time passed, both had come to a similar de- 


of the Indian fig flourishing in the midst of ruin and 
decay. On, on sailed the voyagers, till they were in 
full view of Ischia, with its vineyards and its groves 
of orange and olive trees. 

“See, see,” exclaimed Rossetti, pointing to a point 
of land jutting out into the sea, “there is the pro- 
montory I sketched during yonr absence, ladies !” 

“ How beautiful! how striking! how picturesque!” 
cried Ginevra, and all her companions seemed to 
share her delight. 

Round the base of the promontory, the bright 
waters broke with a pleasant murmur, which no 
artist could reproduce; the rock was matted with 
lichens and tangled wreaths of seawéed, and above 
a crumbling shrine, draped with ivy, and in the rear 
a ruined chapel, with mouldering column and archi- 
trave—the bell, which had called to morning and 
evening prayer, now silent in the gray old tower ; 
the altar crushed; the choir vacant, save for the wild 
birds that chanted matins and vespers, where solemn 
organ and tuneful voices had once swelled out on the 
passing breeze; moss creeping over the aisles once 
trodden by the feet of priest and worshippers, and 
some blossoming vine, with bells of crimson and 
heart of gold, trailing from pillar to pillar, as if it 
would fain hide all these sad ravages of Time. 

Our party were soon on* shore, roaming about 


among the ruins with many exclamations of interest, | 


cision, and resolved for that day, at least, to give 
| themselves up to the pleasure of the hour. Still, 
| notwithstanding the impulse might be almost over- 

mastering, Rossetti resolved not'to bétray the secret, 
| which duty had hitherto so jealously guarded, and 
| adhere to his chivalrous sense of honour. 

His fair pupil had never looked more beautiful 
than on that day, with the sunny gleam which had 
shot into her dark, brilliant eyes, after her decision 
to “drive dull care away,” the warm flush on her 
delicately rdéunded cheek, and the smiles that ho- 
vered around her red, ripe, dewy lips. She wore a 

| half-peasant’s costume—a bodice of black velvet, a 
| skirt of rich blue silk, an Indian shawl, and a hat of 
jaunty shape, decorated with a costly plume. 

When she and Rossetti had set out, in search of 

' some fitting place where a fire might be kindled, the 

| rest of the party had followed, including the ser- 

| vants, and as they approached, Ginevra sprang for- 
ward to meet them, directing Andrea and his com- 
panions as to their work. 

A bright fire was soon blazing ; the refreshments 
were unpacked, and arranged with no little taste on 
the green sward, beneath that grand old pine, and 
the cold fowls, rich fruits, and other delicacies from 
the Montaldi larder, formed a most tempting re- 

| past. 
“Now,” exclaimed Ginevra, casting a glance at the 


and none enjoyed the excursion better than little refreshments, “we only lack our coffee to make our 
Constanca. After a brief stroll overthe promontory, | luncheon: complete, and I must make that myself—I 
they returned to the boats, sketch-books were pro- | learned the-art at Constantinople last summer. For 
duced, and. Rossetti superintended his pupil in her |.an hour or two, also, I mean to take upon me the 





state of a gipsy queen, provided, of conrse, I can be 
sure of loyal subjects.” : 

“I think,” rejoined Rossetti, “none of us will 
prove rebels to such a queen.” 

And then, checking the wild words which rose to 
his lips, he listened for a moment like one in a dream 
to some remark of ’s. 

“ You need a crown, Ginevra.” 

“T saw a beautiful vine growing not far off,” cried 
little Canstanca, “and I think it would make a lovely 
crown.” 

As she spoke she darted away, and presently re- 
turned, bearing a delicate vine, with dark, glossy 
leaves, and rich, purple blossoms. 

“Purple is a royal colour,” observed Rossetti. 
“ You were most fortunate in your choice, sister mine.” 

“And who is to perform the coronation cere- 
monies ?” asked Aurora. 

“That duty falls to you, as the only knight among 
our party, Signor Rossetti,” said Beatrice, who, iv 
her womanly sympathy with Ginevra’s preference 
for the young artist, had resolved that-she should 
have one happy day at least. 

The young man took the vine, which Aurora had 
converted into a pretty wreath, and while his heart 
thrilled with tumultuous emotions, he placed it on the 
ay mrp de oy which her friend had removed 

er hat, an e some pleasant speech. 

The young girl blushed, smiled, and memo: 
to count up the golden hours she had 
faele Rossetti’s companionship. ‘ 

After a few moments playful chit-chat, Ginevra 
glided sway, and the artist watched her ad- 
miringly, as her garlanded bent over the fire, 
while her dainty white fingers fluttered about the 
brazen eoffee-urn, like some snowy bird. Ere long 
the task was and Andrea bore the steam- 
ing, fragrant Mocha to the turf beneath the old pine. 

* Now,” said the comtessa, “our luncheon is in 


“ Methinks,” observed Beatrice, ‘ Visconti or Casti- 
nelliwoulddeem themselves fortunate could they have 
joined usto-day ; but, Signor Rossetti, last night a cer- 
tain lady received two notes from those rival lovers, ex- 

‘the most profound regret that circumstances 

id their control had called them from Naples; 

lord Filippo having been summoned home by the 

illness of his father, and the most impera- 

tive business requiring Vittorio Castinelli’s imme- 
ce in Paris.” 

was Rossetti’s only word of reply, for the 


began 
in 


diate 
“abi” 

subject was too painful to be discussed there, but as 

he glanced at Ginevra he marked for an instant that 


her face grew pale; soon, however, bloom and ra- 
diance returned, and with a light laugh, she said : 

“T will pay you in your own coin, Beatrice—where 
is that young sculptor——” 

“ He is here, ladies,” interposed a deep-toned, musi- 
cal voice, and a tall, manly form rose from a clump 
of evergreens, where he had been concealed, and 
joined the sketching party. 

The girl’s blushes told more eloquently than words 
how that young heart thrilled at his coming, and as 
the sculptor gazed at her, she seemed fair as a poet's 
dream. Beatrice, the Comte di Montaldi’s ward, was 
indeed very lovely, but her beauty was of a less bril- 
liant t than Ginevra’s, with her Greek head and 
face, her soft, blue eyes, the deep gold of her 
hair, and her slight, ethereal figure she seemed like 
an embodied Peri, and on that day her joy at meet- 
ing Giorgio Mazzoni gave her a still more potent 
charm. 

“Am I welcome ?” he murmured, as he clasped her 
hand. 

“You are always welcome,” replied the lady, in» 
low, earnest tone. 

Mazzoni now turned and greeted the other ladies 
with respectful courtesy, but when he advanced to 
Rossetti their meeting was that of old friends. 

At Rome and at Florence these two young men 
had been fellow pupils in art, one studying painting, 
the other sculpture. 

A moment more, and the party were seated on the 
camp-stools, which had been brought from Naples, 
around the base of the gigantic pine. Rossetti occu- 
pied the seat of honour on the right of his fair pupil, 
while the soulptor was stationed on the left. As 
Ginevra poured out the coffee with her wonted grace, 
and distributed the silver goblets, the conversation 
became general, and Beatrice asked : 

“ Pray, why did you not inform me of your ex- 
pected return ?” 

“ Because I wished to give you a surprise, which 
I hoped might be a pleasant one ; Rossetti was in the 
secret, and left a brief note with a mutual friend, by 
which I learned you had all gone on asketching ex- 
cursion to the Isle of Ischia. I accordingly followed, 
ascertained of a peasant whom I met where you had 
landed and the direction you had taken on shore, and 
so I soon found myself concealed behind yon ever 


greens.” 
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The luncheon passed delightfully, Ginevra paying 
the most thoughtful attention to Rossetti’s sisters, 
whose native refinement she felt would have graced 
any circle. 

The repast over, Beatrice said, gaily: 

“Since you are a gipsy queen, it seems to me for- 
tune-telling ought to be among your arts.” 

“No, no,” rejoined the young comtessa, gravely, 
“that is not — my gifts; though sometimes, I 
must confess that I feel a strong impulse to look 
into my future !” 

And Rossetti fancied he saw.a tear crushed beneath 
the long, dark lashes of her drooping eyelids. 

While these events were transpiring a pair of fierce 
eyes had stealthily watched the festive scene in the 
glade from the shadow of a dense thicket, and when 
the party left the spot, a hoarse voice exclaimed : 

“Not yet! not yet! I must bide my time; but my 
hour of triumph will come!” and a loud, exulting 
laugh rang out on the passing breeze. 

When they once more reached the promontory, 
Ginevra di Montaldi sent the servants back to the 
boats, while she and her companions took a stroll 
along the shore, gazing down at the little coves, with 
here and there a fisher’s craft rocking on the waters, 
and half concealed, perhaps by a mass of trailing 
vines, or looked beyond orange groves and vine- 
yards at the bold hills and grander mountains. 

It was sunset when they returned to their boats ; 
glorious clouds floated to and fro with pomp in 
the western sky, and the waters which tossed 
around their prows seemed as gorgeous as if some 
old alchemist had dissolved the rare crown-jewels of , 
the world’s monarchs, or as if those bright waves 
were dashing up into view all the fabulous splendours 
of a hundred wrecked Argosies. 

On, on sped our voyagers, now and then catching 
a fleeting glimpse of a lateen sail, gleaming afar in 
the distance, and once a foreign vessel, bound for 
Naples, passed them with national colours flying 
from the flag-staff, and sun-bronzed seamen away 
up in the tall masts, or gathered around the forecastle. 
On shore they sometimes perceived a mule, guided 
bya dexterous muleteer, or a peasant sauntering home 
from his labour, with his vine-hook on his shoulder, 
or young girls, with crimson bodices, filling brown 
water-jars by some clear fountain. Sunset faded 
into twilight, and up, up, up from the bay, “like a 
second Aphrodite,” drifted the radiantmoon. Peer- 
less she rose, and hung over the waters, and mean- 
while the gondola and its accompanying boat danced 
towards Naples. The bells of church and convent 
had called to evening prayer during their sail, and 
conversation had for a time been suspended ; then, 
however, their pleasant chit-chat was resumed, and 
the music of the guitar, and the melody of sweet 
voices echoed out on the evening breeze, When 
they reached the pier from which they had started, 
Rossetti handed his pupil from the gondola, and asked, 
in a low tone: 

“Have you enjoyed the day? 

“Oh, it has been delightful. I wish all my subse- 
quent life might be equally so.” 

The young man dared not trust himself to speak, 
but led her to the spot where her father’s carriage 
was waiting, lingered till Beatrice had entered, and 
then escorted his sisters home, Mazzoni bearing them 


company. 


" 


CHAPTER VI. 


Te wore on, and Filippo di Visconti was still 
detained at his ancestral home by a severe illness, 
which had prostrated him even before his father’s 
recovery; but Castinelli had returned, and resumed 
his persistent wooing. The young Neapolitan noble- 
man was congratulating himself not a little on the 
protracted absence of his detested rival, when anew 
competitor appeared in the person of a handsome and 
fascinating Venetian cavalier, with gentle blood 
flowing in his veins, and heir to fabulous wealth. 
He had brought letters of introduction to the Comte 
di Montaldi, was courteously received by him, and 
took an early opportunity to form the acquaintance 
of his peerless daughter. 

“My lord,” he exclaimed, after Ginevra had 
retired on the day of their first meeting, “I had 
heard much of your daughter’s beauty, but the half 
was not told me! He will be a happy man who 
wins such a prize, and I should envy him more than 
the most powerful sovereign in the world.” 

The politic father listened with deep interest, and 
mentally hoped that if Ginevra could not accept 
Visconti or Castinelli, the young Venetian might not 
ouly please her girlish fancy, but captivate her heart. 

It was on a delightful December morning, that as 
Rafaele Rossetti was passing the palace-home of his 
pupil, he saw a groom leading round from the comte’s 
stables a superb, mottled Arabian courser, with 
arching neck, and fiery eye. Rossetti knew that it 





was one of several purchased at an exorbitant price 


by Montaldi during the summer,'and intended forhis lowed the pair riding down the Toledo, and he said, 
daughter. mentally : 

The young artist p d an instant, and stood; “Once I at least had some influence over my pupil ; 
gazing at the animal, and then approaching the but to-day she would not heed my counsel—my warn- 
groom, asked, earnestly: | ing! Why, why was it? Doesshe love that young 

“Ts your mistress intending to ride that horse ?” Venetian, with his handsome person, and that rare 

“ Yes, signor, I had orders to saddle Romeo.” | fascination of manner which I hear he possesses ? 

“T should not think her father would permit it as | Did she design to give me a delicate hint of this 
yet,” rejoined Rossetti. | when she referred to her escort ?” 

“ He has gone out to the new palazzo, and will not | Musing thus, he reached the door of his studio, 
be back for hours,” rejoined the groom. ' and found a young girl, who was sitting for her por- 

“Then I think I will go in, and beg her to have trait, already waiting in the vestibule. 

Romeo exchanged for some other less spirited| Agnese Fontana, the daughter of a prosperous mer- 
animal,” said the artist, after a brief hesitation. chant, was, in her style, one of the beauties of Naples ; 

As he spoke, he ascended the broad stone steps, her clear, olive complexion was flushed on the check 
and on inquiring for the ladies, the old porter pointed | with a vivid crimson, the lips, which half parted at 
him tothe breakfast-room. Before the doorcrouched | the artist’s entrance, were like ripe cherries, ber 
@ delicate Italian grayhound, belonging to the com-, teeth were white and regular, her eyes large and of 
tessa, which had often been Ginevra’s companion | a deep, velvet brown, and her chestnut hair, as the 
during her art lessons in the pleasant studio above. | sunshine struck across it, took that golden-bronze 
Rossetti gave a light tap, and the voice of Beatrice | hue you may have seen in pictures of Beatrice 
bade him enter. A moment more and he stood Cenci. 
within the breakfast-room—one of the most cosy “Have I kept you waiting long ?” asked Rossetti. 
and pleasant apartments in the palazzo. . “No, signor, only a few moments.” : 

The morning sunshine glowed warm and bright} The artist hastened to unlock the door, admitted 
through the lofty windows, from which the crimson | the maiden, and then said: 
damask curtains had been looped back, and the rosy “Please excuse me an instaxt,” and moving into a 
light gleamed over the quaint carving of the panelled | small room adjacent, he exchanged the costume he 
walls, and the antique chairs, with their elaborate | had worn during his walk for a loose blouse, and re- 
woodwork, their gorgeous brocade cushions, their | turning, took up his palette and brushes, and began 
drooping fringes and tassels; it sparkled over the | to prepare his tints. The young girl watched him 
table with its rich cover, and costly plate, some of | stealthily, her quick eyes perceived his thought- 
which had not been removed, and brought outall the | ful brow and firmly-compressed lips, and marked his 
vivid colours of the bouquet, which was seldom | abstracted air. 
absent from the board, where the daughterof Comte} “Signor,” she said, at length, “I saw your pupil, 
di Montaldi presided. Beatrice had risen at the | the comtessa, pass just before you came in, on horse- 

ung man’s entrance, and stood with one hand rest- | back, attended by her new suitor. How devoted he 
ing on the chair, and ere he had time to inquire for | is, for wherever one goes one may see the comtessa 
his friend, the door opened, and Ginevra came in. | and her gallant Venetianlover. Atthe Museum, the 
How beantiful she looked in her luxurious riding | Opera, and the festa, he is her constant attendant ; he 
costume—the black velvet dress, the jaunty hat, | even follows her to church, and keeps his admiring 
with its long, white floating plume, and the delicate | eyes fixed on her, rather than on the priest, during 
buff gauntlets. One hand clasped a light, gold-| the whole service.” 
headed riding-whip, while the other gracefully The young man made some cautious reply, re- 
gathered up the flowing robe. solved not to join in the gossip, though he thought 

It must be confessed that her young heart thrilled | there was much truth in her assertion with regard to 
to its profoundest depths, as she perceived the young | the Venetian; he adroitly changed the subject, and 
artist standing before her, erect and stately; but, | he felt inexpressibly relieved when little Constanca 
with a strong effort, she controlled her tion, and | came tripping into the studio. 
greeted him with quiet courtesy. Time dragged on, and to Rossetti’s extreme saiis- 

“Lady,” exclaimed Rossetti, “I hope you will par- faction, a friend called Agnese away before the usual 
don the liberty I take in coming here to warn you!” | time allotted to the sitting had passed; then he left 

“Warn me,” echoed the girl ; “ what can you mean, | the studio, and, in no light anxiety, took his way 
Signor Rossetti?” to his new home, a mile, perhaps, from Naples. On 

“I will tell you in a few words,” resumed the ar- | emerging from the studio, Constanca had told him 
tist, raising his hand im his extreme earnestness. | that his pupil had passed their dwelling, and expa- 
“ As I was passing the palazzo, a few moments ago, | tiated in no measured terms on her elegant riding 
I saw a groom bring round that spirited new horse, | costume and the fine steed she was riding. 

Romeo. I asked if you were intending to ride him ; “ Child,” replied the young man, “I warned her 
he replied that you had ordered him to be sad- | not to mount that horse until he had been trained 
dled, and heis now waiting in the court-yard. Lady, | more, and I fear something will befall her.” 

do you think your father would permit it, were he at | “I hope not,” said the little girl gravely, and here 
home?” their walk was ended, for her brother hailed a vettu- 

“ Romeo and several other horses were purchased | Tino, which daily passed their house, and they were 
for my especial use,” said the comtessa. soon rumbling from the city. 

“ But he has not been trained sufficiently, I fear, As Rossetti alighted from the vehicle, he began to 
for you to manage, though I acknowledge you to be | realise that his fears had not been groundless; ihe 
a practised equestrienne,” continued Rossetti, his fine | vettwrino was hastily driven from the high road, to 
face growing grave. “If you value your safety, I | avoid collision with a horse which came flying along 
implore you not to ride Romeo to-day.” with almost the speed of wings, while clinging to 

“T suppose I ought to thank you for your interest | his neck might be seen the gallant cavalier who had 
in your perverse pupil,” said the comtessa, advanc- | left Naples so gaily that morning. 
ing a few paces; ‘but, believe me, there is no dan-| “ Where, oh! where is Ginevra ?” asked the artist, 
ger, and besides, I have an escort.” in a tone too low to be audible; a keen pang shot 

The young man bowed, and, with a low buon giorno, | through his heart, and in a moment more this query 
left the room in a bitter mood. Rafaele Rossetti | was answered. 
went forth ; and just as he gained the streeta superb | Then, plunging madly across the broad Campagna, 
steed, bearing the handsome Venetian, dashed up to | like a second Mazeppa, Rossetti saw the infuriated 
the curbstone, its gallant rider dismounted, and ran | Romeo ; the comtessa still clutching the bridle-rein, 
gaily up the steps, humming a fragment of some | and endeavouring to control him with all her girlish 
popular operatic air. strength. It was but the work of a moment for the 

“His heart is evidently far lighter than mine,” | artist to mount the horse of a physician, which stood 
said Rossetti, half-audibiy. “He doubtless thinks | at the next door, and start in pursuit. 
himself a favoured lover ;” and, as the artist walked Ginevra caught a glimpse of him, and shrieked out, 
on, the beautiful Ginevra and her handsome escort | in accents which rang in his ear long afterward : 
soon passed him, the young man leaning towards} “delp! oh, help!” 
her as if he would not lose one accent of that sweet As Rossetti approached, the affrighted steed came 








voice. The next moment he met Castinelli, arrayed | dashing onward, his mottled coat flecked with foam, 
with more than his wonted elegance and richness, | his nostrils distended, his eyes flashing fire. In 
and just as they chanced to meet, the young noble | some fierce plunge the poor girl had been dislodged 
was joined by a friend, who had come hurrying up | from her seat, and now clung frantically to her sad- 


to overtake dle, when the strong arm and brave heart of the 

“Ah!” Rossetti heard him say, “your visit will | young artist came to her resoue. Seizing the floating 
have to be deferred. Look—look—there goes your | bridle with a firm grasp, he brought the terrified ani- 
fair inamorata with that dashing Venetian |” mal to a stand ; but he still reared furiously, and the 

An oath broke from Castinelli’s lips, and a wrath- | exhausted girl relaxed her grasp and sank senseless 
ful glance shot into his eyes. to the ground. The young man was by this time 

“ Friend,” he exclaimed, “ I never dreamed I should | surrounded by a group of the neighbouring peasants 
love any woman as I do that girl, and mineshe shall | and some of the passengers of the vetturino, who 
be!” seemed to be interested in the lady’s fate. 


Rossetti waited to hear no more, but his eyes fol- | ‘Who is she?” inquired one. 
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“The Comte di Montaldi’s only child,” Rossetti 
rejoined. ' 

“Tf she be dead it will be a terrible blow to him.’ 

“ And to others,” thought the young man, and has- 


’ 


tily consigning Romeo to two sturdy men, who de-| 


clared that they were too experienced in horseman- 
ship to fear him, Rossetti sprang from his saddle, 
and tenderly lifted the unconscious comtessa in his 
arms. In her fall she had sunk wearily backward, 
her face was still undisfigured, and gleamed out, white 
and fixed, from the long dark, dishevelled tresses. 

As the graceful head sank upon Rossetti’s breast, 
all his deep, unspoken love came surging in upon his 
heart—wave upon wave, it relled madly over him, 
and as he bore her through the vestibule of his new 
home he pressed repeated kisses upon the silent lips, 
the marble brow and even the closed eyes. 

“Now,” he muttered, “ we are equals—now I can 
give some token of my love, and not have Duty rise 
before me, with the barriers which destiny has 
placed between her path and mine.” 

The next moment an inner door opened and re- 
vealed three anxious faces—Aurora’s, Constanca’s, 
and that of Bianca, the only servant in Rossetti’s 
household, and one who had followed their fortunes 
faithfully for years. 

“Is she dead?” moaned Aurora. 

“T hope not,” replied the artist, hoarsely. “Bianca, 
aphysician has been visiting some patients here in 
our immediate neighbourhood—run and call him.” 

The woman went to do his bidding, and ere long 
Dr. Lanzi came hurrying in. 

The lady was placed upon a couch, and the most 
powerful restoratives brought into immediate requi- 


sition. At length a faint glow, delicate as the tint of a | 


folded rosebud, seemed to steal over the features 
that appeared so white and sculpturelike ; the lips 
stirred softly, a slight tremor crept over the closed 
lids, and Aurora joyously exclaimed : 

“She is reviving—there is a light throb of the 
heart, which I feared was hushed for ever.” 

Suddenly those dark eyes, which had haunted the 
artist’s sleeping and waking dreams, opened, and 
wandered vacantly round the room. 

“ Where is Signor Rossetti?” she asked, in a voice 
which echoed through the room like the faint thrill 
of a lute tone, or the melody of an olian harp, when 
the passing breeze wakes it to music. 

“ Your pupil has inquired for you,” said Aurora, 
moving into the next room, to which he had with- 
drawn. 

A thrill of pleasure swept through the young man’s 
frame, and in another instant he stood bending over 
the couch. The large eyes uplifted to him still 
looked dreamy, and the artist softly murmured : 

“ Pray, do you recognise me ?” 

“Yes,” was the low reply, “yours is a familiar 
face—you have often watched and guided my art- 
studies—you are Rafaele Rossetti.” 

The lady's recognition of his countenance, and her 
sweet utterance of his name, sent a joyous thrill 
through the listener's heart, and he exclaimed: 

“ Thank heaven, you are rescued once more !” 

A brief silence ensued, and then, as she attempted 
to raise her right hand, a spasm of pain contracted 
her delicate features, and a sharp cry broke from her 
lips. 

“You are still suffering,” said the young man, 
sadly, and Dr. Lanzi moved quickly forward, and ex- 
amined the bruised and swollen wrist. 

“ There is some injury here,” he observed, “ but 
only slight, I fancy,” and the physician proceeded to 
dress the disabled wrist, and then rose to take his 
leave. . 

The young artist followed him to the threshold, 
and said : 

“T have already dispatched a messenger to Naples, 
to summon the family physician, for this lady is a 
daughter of the Comte di Montaldi. What do you 
think of her now ?” 

“T must confess I fear fever will ensue, not from 
the injuries she has received, but from the terrible 
shock her nerves must have suffered while clinging to 
her horse! Buon giorno,” and Dr. Lanzi stalked away. 

It was with a grave, sad face that Rossetti stole 
back to the couch, and stationed himself as watcher, 
while Aurora and Bianca were busied in preparations 
for the lady’s comfort. Suddenly the comtessa fixed 
her eyes upon him, and said, in tremulous tones: 

“ Again you have saved my life—once more I must 
call you my good angel! Oh, Signor Rossetti, I 
ought to have heeded your warning—how well I re- 
colleet it—‘ if you value your safety, I implore you not 
to ride-Romeo to-day.’” 

“ And why could I not shake your purpose ?” 

“ Because—because I wished to get away from that 
tiresome Oastinelli—to—to get away from myself!” 

“From yourself,” echoed her companion, “this is 
strange language from the lips of one situated as you 
are—on whom heaven has showered so many bless- 
ings.” 





The young girl closed her eyes wearily, and when 
they again opened a troubled gleam had shot into 
their depths, and she said: 

“ Ah, signor, I will not perplex you with whatever 
clouds may darken my sky ; you have been kind and 
generous to interpose in my behalf when I was so 
deaf to your warning, and I thank you with a full 
heart !” 

They were now interrupted by the entrance of 
Aurora and Bianca, and Rossetti moved away. 

Hours wore on, and the physician for whom the 
artist had sent, came dashing up from the city in his 
light curricoli, and ere long the old steward, who had 
been so long connected with the Montaldi family, 
arrived, bringing intelligence that his master had 
been unexpectedly called to Sorrento. Beatrice 
d’Este had also sailed for Genoa, the home of her 
childhood, as she had intended when she parted with 
her friend, Ginevra, just before the comtessa had 


| started upon what had proved to be such a perilous 


excursion. 

The reason of the Comte di Montaldi’s protracted 
absence was explained to her by Dr. Cassana, and 
then, enjoining calmnéss and quiet on his beautiful 
patient, and the family to whose care she had been 
assigned, he rode homeward. 

In the afternoon the Venetian noble, who had been 
her escort a few hours previous, alighted from a 
luxurious equipage at Rossetti’s door, and he and the 
young artist stood face to face. 

The young man greeted him with quiet dignity, 
and then the other said : 

“T cannot tell you, signor, how profoundly I regret 
that our excursion this morning had such a disas- 
trous termination, nor how deeply Iam indebted to you 
for your gallant conduct !” 

Rafaele Rossetti made some brief reply, and then 
asked : 

“How did it happen? Ihave not yet dared ques- 
tion her with regard to a subject that must recall 
memories which would increase her present predis- 
position to fever.” 

“ We were on our way home, signor, when a party 
of peasant children came scampering across the high- 
road, directly in front. of us, and the comtessa’s 
horse and my own, which were equally spirited, took 
fright and went plunging furiously onward. I tried 
to grasp her bridle-rein, but to no purpose, and as 
we approached the open space near your home, Romeo 
darted across the campagna, and my horse sped to- 
wards Naples.” 

He paused and continued : 

“T saw her physician, Dr. Cassana, when he re- 
turned from his visit, and questioned him concern- 
ing his fair patient. I know I am not to be allowed 
to see her at present, but I have brought a note, 
which I beg you to give her as soon as she is able to 
read it.” 

He placed the missive in Rossetti’s care, bowed 
himself out, and entered the waiting carriage. 

A half-hour later Vittorio di Castinelli appeared, and 
during the day several other patrician visitors came 
to make inquiries for the Comtessa Ginevra. 

Aurora and Bianca kept a tireless vigil beside the 
lady’s couch, and all night Rossetti lay wakeful and 
restless in the solitude of his room. 

At the dead of night, when the moon had gone 
down behind the snow-capped Appenines, a figure, 
closely muffled in a long, dark cloak, and wearing 
a hat which completely overshadowed the stranger’s 
face, lurked around the artist’s home, muttering : 

“The daughter of Montaldi will live—live to re- 
gret that she did not die to day!” 

(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


Steam Power In THE Lapipary’s ArRtT.—In 
consequence of the advantage gained by using steam 


occupied no more than thirty-eight working days—a 
striking contrast to the two years necessary for cut- 
ting the Pitt diamond by the old hand/process. In 
some parts of the work, as when it was necessary to 
grind out a deep flaw, the wheel made three thousand 
revolutions per minute. 

Witt Steam Ienrre CompustiBLe SUBSTANCES? 
—In a recent discussion upon this question it was 
urged that as the heat generated by a hydrocarbon 
in combination with a combustible fibre will produce 
combustion, and as a fibrous material saturated with 
oil will, if exposed to the sun’s rays, burst into 
flame, it follows that a greater degree of heat, whe- 
ther produced by steam or any other agency, may 
produce like results. After mentioning the inflam- 
mable ccndition acquired by wood through which a 
steam-pipe has been passed, it was remarked that 


every engineer of lengthy experience and close ob- | 





servation, knows that it is possible to ignite com- 
| bustible or inflammable substances by the direct im- 


power, the actual cutting of the Koh-i-noor diamond | 





pact of steam. Cases have been recorded where 
wood was ignited by escaping steam, and, as an ex- 
periment, oil-saturated cotton-waste and dry pine 
wood have been lighted by the steam from a boiler 
at a distance of twelve feet, the boiler pressure at the 
time being only ninety-five pound, and the tempera- 
ture 335 deg. The material burst into flame in a few 
minutes. 

Tue PRoposED TUNNEL BETWEEN ENGLAND AND 
France.—Mr. H. Beckett, F.G.S., the gentleman ap- 
pointed to report upon the possibility of effecting a 
communication between the two countries by a sub- 
marine tunnel under the Straits of Dover, presided 
at a meeting of the Dudley Geological Society a few 
days ago, and read a paper on the scheme. Mr. 
Beckett said the promoters of the scheme proposed 
to drive two parallel tunnels for a single line of rails, 
and were of opinion that the total cost would be con- 
siderably less than 10,000,000/. sterling. 

VENTILATION BY AIRFouNTAINS.—A mode of ven- 
tilating churches, halls, &c., by means of jets of fresh 
air passing through pipes to the centre of the space 
to be ventilated, and above reach of the- heads of 
those present, in conjunction with ways of egress for 
the foul air through the floor, after being cooled by 
the fresh air mixed with it, is proposed by R. Moffat 
Smith, of Manchester, architect. The system of 
ventilation, Mr. Smith-observes, could be combined 
with warming apparatus. The fresh air would enter 
the central space through ornamental tube standards, 
or could descend from the roof, as in a ball-room, 
although the jets would be turned upwards. By 
means of valves the air could be regulated at pleasure. 

THE SALINE QUALITIES OF THE BALTIC.—The 
waters of the Baltic are but slightly salt, especially 
towards the north, for near Karleby there are present 
in them numbers of fresh water shells. M. de Batr 
has shown that the water of the Gulf of Bothnia is 
much less salt than that of the Gulf of Finland. It 
also appeared that near islands and the coasts the 
water was drinkable. The water of the North Baltic 
has been analysed by M. Strube, and according to 
M. de Baér the water of the great basin of the Baltic 
contains 7°5 parts of salt in 1000 of water. This 
last result is the means of nine analyses. This 
strength is much diminished in the Gulf of Finland 
and Bothnia; and M. Strube maintains that the in- 
flux of fresh water reduces the strength one-half. 


Rep Stocxrnes.—M. Tardieu, the celebrated che- 
mist, has made some: interesting and important ex- 
periments with red stockings imported from England- 
After extracting the colouring matter, he introduced 
acertain quantity of it beneath the skin of a dog, 
which died in twelve hours. Arabbit similarly trea- 
ted expired in eight hours, anda frog in four. Open- 
ing the animals, M. Tardieu re-extracted the red 
colouring matter from their bodies, and with it dyed 
a skein of silk. In his report, communicated to the 
Académie des Sciences, M. Tardieu condemns the 
use of “coraline” (the mineral poison to which the 
fatal stockings owe their brilliant but deceptive hue) 
as an article of general commerce ; and recommends 
that the importation of red stockings from England 
be absolutely prohibited. 

RussiAN ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE PRODUCTIONS. 
—aA very curious notice of animal and vegetable pro- 
ductions in Russia is given in a recent transaction of 
the Acclimatization Society. It is remarked there, 
that in the North and Baltic provinces the bovine 
race have had for type the animals which Peter the 
Great had from Holland in the Government of Arch- 
angel, and that the race of horses is represented in 
three varieties. At the beginning of this century 
herds of wild horses were met with in the great 
prairies, which are overflowed in the spring by the 
Dnieper and its tributary, the Kouka. Pur animals 
constitute one of the riches of the country. In Si- 
beria, certain tribes pay their taxes in skins of sable, 
ermine, blue fox, minever, &c. 

Tue DIsinTEGRATING PowER OF WaTER.—The 
following is an actual example of the wearing away 
of solid material since a given period, The Falls of 
Niagara have been cut back at least six miles since 
the Champlain epoch, for lake deposits formed by 
the old extension of Lake Ontario, and containing 
similar shells to those now lying near the entrance 
of the lake, are found both at Goat Island, and on 
either side of the gorge near the whirlpool; six 
miles then, at least, of the gorge have been excavated 
since the formation of these deposits. Dana says, 
“Taking the rate at one foot a year, the six miles 
will have required over 34,000 years; if at one inch 
a year, which is eight feet. and one-third in a cen- 
tury, 380,000 years.” The former was Sir Charles 
Lyell’s estimate, which, if considered too great, is 
probably outdone in the other extreme of ane inch » 
year; if, however, we take the mean of these two 
estimates, namely, six inches a year, the time would 
then be 62,000 years since the probable close of the 
Champlain epoch. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
UnpER the gentle treatment of the fair Florence, 
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[A DOUBLE SURPRISE. | 


| but there was one consideration which forced him to 
remain, and that was the suspense with regard to 
Clarence. This wore upon him, and, in fact, upon 
| them all. The letter had afforded some relief; but 


, 88 days passed and nothing came to corroborate the 


| Statements therein contained, it was thought to be 
| without foundation. 
_ In a measure, and consequent upon this, Mrs. | 


and the great professional skill of our friend Rowe, Ormsby had relapsed into her former moody state, | 
Mr. Ormsby’s health rapidly improved. As yet, he only exerting herself to drive away her grief when 


you, and how much you like Clarence, and how dur - 
ing all that dreadful suspense, you administered to my 
father, saved his life, and at the same time comforted 
my mother and cheered me, it makes me ashamed 
of my weakness, and consequently I try to be calm, 
and look upon everything for the best, so as to——’” 

She stopped and blushed. 

“So as to what ?” quoth Rowe, encouragingly. 

She hesitated a moment, the flush deepened, and, 
with downcast eye and heaving breast, half-hur- 


had not been to the bank, but was promised by his before her husband, that he, too, might not be dis- | riedly, half-fearfully, lest it were unmaidenly, an- 


young physician that ere long he would be able to 
do so. 


Mr. Rowe felt that as Mr. Ormsby’s health had 


appointed. 
| Patient, enduring, dear little Floss bore the tan- 
talising uncertainty with a heroism quite wonderful. 


“So as to be worthy of you.” 
“Oh, my darling, if I were only half good enough 


| swered 


‘arrived at that state when he no longer needed his She, too, had fondly hoped that the letter would be | for you,” said Rowe, with sudden transport, folding 


services, that he must leave the family and return to | 
| that this hope was destroyed, it seemed all dark 


Scotland. It was true his parting with Florence 
would be most bitter, but now that he knew she 
loved him, he could leave her with far easier feelings 
than he could when oppressed by doubt, and under 
the tantalising ban of love’s suspense. — 

Accordingly he hinted to Mr. Ormsby his intended 
departure, when that gentleman gave his opinion 
upon such a course by remarking: 

“T cannot afford to lose you, Mr. Rowe—my family 
cannot. Now I will make you a proposition—that if 
you will commence practice, I will guarantee that 
when your remarkable handling of my case is known, 
that you will have enough. Now, what do you say 
to it?” 

“Tam certainly very grateful for your kindness 
and good opinion ; but I fear such a course will be 
impossible.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because my uncle expects that I will begin to 
practice near his place of residence, and take up my 
abode with him. You know that he has not seen me 
since I returned to England, and nearly three months 
have gone by.” 

“But, my dear boy” —Mr. Ormsby had grown 
affectionate and familiar towards Rowe—“ you can 
go and remain a short time with your uncle, make a 
statement of your prospects here, and as your well- 
wisher he cannot fail to give his consent.” 

_ “It would be most pleasant to me to remain here; 
indeed, T shall be sorry to leave.” 

‘“‘ And we shall be sorry to have you go. These 
two facts, I think, afford sufficient reason to induce 
you to remain.” 

The young doctor did not gainsay his remark, and 
here the subject was dropped, with the understanding 
that Rowe should shortly visit his uncle and obtain 
his consent to the proposed arrangement. 

He would have liked to have started immediately ; 


| the invariable result. 


followed by something more convincing, and now 


| again. Various terrible conjectures forced them- 
selves upon her mind, and in the dead of night 


| while thinking of her brother, her feelings would | 


overpower her, and a copious fall of tears would be 

*Twas only in the night that 
she thus gave way to sorrow; for in the day-time 
the calm, loving face of the young doctor turned her 
thoughts into different channels, and gave her 
strength to bear her burden with more fortitude. 

| On the particular morning of which I write, Flo- 

| rence had sought the library for a few moments of 

| quietude. It was very rarely that she entered there, 

| the place being mostly used by the gentlemen. 

| . Rowe had been searching for her, and from a de- 

, Sire to look everywhere he opened the door. 

: “Oh, Floss,” he said, “I did not expect to find you 
ere.” 

“T wished to be alone, and so I came in here.” 

“ Then I will not disturb you,” he replied, turning 
| to go. 

“No, no! oh, Charles, you are cruel ; you know I 
did not mean that,” she rejoined, with sudden im- 
pulse. 

“T was wrong to construe it so,” he answered, as he 
saw her injured look; and, seating himself on the 
sofa beside her, continued: “ What an awkward fel- 
lowIam. Iam always making blunders to wound 
your sensitive nature.” 

“Oh, no, you are not; but let that pass. Icamein 
here because I wished to get away from my mother. 


her in his loving embrace 

She made no resistance, she did not speak—her 
joy choked her utterance—her love for the noble 
man who held her to his breast was too pure for words. 

He gazed down upon her. She moved not. There 
within those strong arms was a haven of rest and 
| comfort—she nestled to him with all love, confi- 
| dence and trust, and, thank heaven, it was not mis- 

placed. 

The door slowly opened, the lovers were too much 

pre-occupied in thinking of each other to notice it ; 
| their little world was each other’s society. 

The intruder was Clarence. A smile of pleasure 
and approbation illumined his features as he looked 
upon the scene before him. It was just as he had 
wished it. Unfortunately on closing the door it 
' creaked. 

Florence raised her eyes; in a moment she was 
| upon her feet, and Rowe beside her. For an instant 
| she gazed at her brother bewilderingly, then she 

seemed to realise the truth, and throwing herself 

into his arms she cried : 

“Dear! dear, Clary! Oh, you are alive and well! 

Now I am happy.” 
| He held her dear form close to him for a moment, 
| then he whispered in her ear : 


“You and Charlies are settled with regard to each 
| other?” 
She answered,“ Yes,” and silently he congratu- 
| lated her. 
“ My dear Clarence !”—‘ My dear Charles !” were 
the only words the two devoted friends used, as they 


Nota very filial expression, it is true, but she issosad warmly shook hands, and regarded each other in 
and discouraged that I cannot remain in her com- | that impressive way which silently conveys the deep 
pany without partaking of it, and I know that re- | feelings of friendship that rule strong men’s hearts. 
pining only increases grief. Of course, I cannot help “Now come to mamma,” said Florence. “ Poor 
thinking of it, and feeling it very much; but to | mamma, she lias been almost crazy about you,” and 
keep continually talking and sobbing does no good, | with the old smile and childlike playfulness Florence 
and makes one feel terribly. Then, when I think of ' tripped lightly along. 
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“ You will say nothing, Clarence, of the new rela- 
tions existing between your sister and myself,” re- | 


| Mr. Ormsby was somewhat surprised at the recital 
! 


of his agent’s duplicity, but approved Clarence’s 


| who thus saw her good intentions frustrated, Clarence 
was greatly surprised, and at once began to ponde: 


marked Rowe, in low tones, as they traversed the! course, with the exception of the appointment of | upon the cause of their sudden removal. But where 


long hall. “ Our love, Clarence, was born of heaven, 
and infused into our minds by the subtle power of 
magnetism, or sympathetic electricity—no words 
were spoken. I would not have you think that I 





took advantage of your kindness, and ingratiated my- 

self into your sister’s affections ; it looks too much 
like fortune hunting.” 

“No such thing, Rewe. You are the soul of | 

honour—let us hawe the wedding speedily,” inter- | 

| 

| 





rupted the impwleiwe Olarence. 

“ Hold, impetuous young mab!” continued Rowe. | 
“ There are ten theusand objections to that; first, I 
am not in a peeunijany situation to aspire to the hand 
of the daughter of the great banker. Secondly a 

“ Now | say, hold!” interrupted Clarence. “ You 
are not about to enamerate thoge ten thousand objec- 
tions separately ? Save me that; you have only ar- 
rived at the second, and thati@eaves nine thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-eight.” 

“Ob, you incorrigible fellow,” returned Rowe. 
“ Will you begerious a moment? Secondly,as I be- 
fore observed, I have not dsmewn her long enough. 
I can say @o more, weapproach the door, promise 
me that you will keep oursecret ?” 

“T will,” amawered Clarence, and the two entered 
the apartment. 

“ Mother!” 

“Oh, my son, my Clarence! Thank heaven, I see 
you again !” exclaimed Mrs. Ormsby, as she clasped 
him to her arms. 

With her head upon his breast, she murmured: 

“Oh, I feared I should never see you again—I 
have passed through such an ordeal.” Then gazing 
into his face, she continued: “ But you are pale—you | 
have been il! ?” / 

“ Yes, mother, but I am well now. But my father— 
he is not at the hank—is he well ?” 

# Yes, he is better.” 

“Has he been ill also?” anxiously queried Cla- 
rence, the events in which he had participated the 
last aa he saw his father rushing through his 
mind. 

“ Yes, he has had the typhoid fever. And there,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Ormsby, pointing to Mr. Rowe, with 
gratitude beaming from her eyes, “is his saviour!” 

“You, Charles, heaven bless you! What more| 
have I to thank you for? Henceforth we are bro- 
thers!” exclaimed Clarence, with ardour. 

Florence turned her head. 

Rowe felt uneasy, but concealed it. Clarence’s 
words, innocently uttered, carried a double meaning, 
but it was not noticed. 

“Clarence, where have you been, and what caused 
your illness?” queried his mother. 

“ Let us all adjourn to-my father’s room, and after 
our greeting I will tell my story,” he answered. 

As they entered the room, Mr. Ormsby’s back was 
turned towards them. 

“ Papa, here is Clarence!” exclaimed Florence. 

The father started, hastily changed his position, 
moved forward, and caught his son to his breast. 

For a moment the two men were silent. The 
thoughts of their last meeting, and their mutual pain 
at the time, were uppermost in both their minds. 
What vicissitudes both had passed through, and both 
far away. 

Mr. Ormsby was visibly affected ; he gazed at his 











son with <n expression which only he understood. | 
That moment was one that father and son rarely ex- 
perience. 


All being seated, and Mr. Ormsby having re- 
covered his self-possession, he requested Clarence to 
begin his story. 

Clarence related to them the assault, his capture, 
the ride in the waggon to the pier, the embarkation 
and crossing the Sound, then the long ride over the 
country, and his perilous position, with death staring 
him in the face, and the opportune arrival of the ped- 
lar. 

Having rehearsed his own personal adventures, he 
returned to his visit to the poor and lowly, and di- 
recting his words especially to Florence, said: 

“You will grieve, sister mine, to learn that poor 
little Annie is dead.” 

“ Dead!” echoed the kind-hearted girl, the tears 


rushing into her eyes. “Oh, I am sorry; but, per- 
haps, her condition is improved. She was a dear 
child, and loved me very much.” 

“ Yes,” answered Clarence, his voice growing 
thick at the remembrance, “ her mother told me that 


her last words were—she wanted to see you.” 

All were affected at the childlike simplicity and 
pure love which it exhibited, and for a moment he 
paused. 

Then he resumed the thread of the narrative, by 
graphically describing the kindness and attention he | 
received at the hands of Mrs. Dalvane and her son, 
which elicited encomiums from all present. 








Walter, which he considered more kind than wise. 

After Clarence had finished, Florence said : 

“T think, papa, that we ought to send Mrs. Dalvane 
two or three hundred pounds for her kindness to Cla- 
rence. They are poor, and you know, dear papa, 
that we have more than we could spend should we 


live to be a hundred years old,” she said, arising, | 


and encircling his neck with her arms. P 
“Oh, you little pleader, suppose you should ¢@gk 
me for ten thousand, I could not refuse you, farypom 
are neither giddy nor frivolous. Ycu shall have st, 
my angel daughter, everything at my command jis 
ours.” : 


“ Oh, you are so kind, papa,” she answered; “I 
would not ask you for so much, were we not able to’ 
get it; but oh, papa, it is terrible to be poor.” 


‘}to think of it; but [ 


to? Noone knew. It perplexed him—he remem- 

bered Mrs. Dalvane’s agitation at the mention of his 
| father’s name, and sought to deduce from that some 
| theory which would seem probable; but after much 
refleetion, and more deeply perplexed, he gave it up 
as something insoluble. 

During the day Rowe had had the good fortune to 
have a few moments alone with Florence, whom he 
quite pained and startled by the following declara- 
tion: 

“Do wou know,dear Floss, I shall se obliged to 
leave you in a week ?” 

“Oh, no! Why will you go? Oh, I can’t let yon, 

” sheweturned slowly, and with feeling. 

“I knowit is hard, darling. It pains me deeply 
to return soon. I am, 


“ That is true,” remarked Mr. Ormsby, who, inthis }ihowever, obliged to go; I fear my unelewill think 


earlier years, had had abundant proof of that very4) 
disagreeable and painful fact. And now that hequas 
a millionaire, he, one of a thousand, remembered@i@the’ 
day of small things, and helped those who werejhon- 
estly poor and oppressed. 

“Why, prpa; you never felt it, did you?” @eked 
Florence, remarking the sincere tone in which jhis 
words were uttered. 

“T have known poverty, dear child,” he answered. 

“ Oh, tell me of it, papa ; I can appreciate our afflu- 
ence a great deal better.” 


I have — 
Yes, L-knew,’ she said, very slowky ; “ but I shall 
dear Charles.” 


‘Itqwas:the first time she had everaddressed him 
thusyand it caused the most intense feeling of joy 
to permeate his mind and . Baveet words they 
were tojhim ; words that live jin his heart as 


—, 
you will, my own ; butsyou will hear from 
me. Although I suppose I shall sto enclose in 


Clarence’s letter.” 


“] -will state it briefly. My father was an eminent “‘T think that will be the best way ; but how long 
heen-} will 


merchant. After having obtained a fortune, 

tered inte politics. He was elected member of par. 
liament, and, to secure his election, he spent 
most incredible amount of money, staked every 

on that issue—and lost. Our house was mo 
and-the family, which had been fawned upon by #o- 
ciety, was now reduced to beggary,; and ignored by} 
the world. ‘Lhis blow was ulti the cause.of 


be away?” 
" long, I fondly hope, but I cagmot tell. We 


an@l-}}smust try and be patient, then our nextmeeting wil! 
|} be all the sweeter. 


But someone knocks.” 

It was Simon, with a letter. 

“Ab, post-marked Seotjand,” mused ‘Rowe, as he 
-broke the seal. 

He read a few moments, his face undergoing many 


his death. Then the struggle for tife began, and |) of expression, and then said : 
during its bitterest part my mother was:beme.tothe| ‘This decides it, darling; my uncle is very ill ; 
ve.” ‘}-an@ D-must leave you to-day.” 
Mr. Ormsby paused, the remembrance of that pure, “To-day,” echoed Florence in dismay. “Oh, I 


loving being, still fresh in his mind, overpowered 
him. 

Florence, too, partook of his feelings, and tenderly 
pressed a kiss upon his brow. In a moment more 
he resumed : , 

“T was but a mere boy at that time, scarcely four- 
teen years of age, and was set adrift upon life’s tem- 
pestuous sea, without a shilling in my pocket, ora 
friend to whom I could apply. But let me not weary 
you, sweet child, or distress myself by a minute de- 
scription. Suffice it to say that I got into business, 
and have succeeded.” 

“ Had you no brothers nor sisters ?” Florence inno- 
cently queried. 

Edgar Ormsby turned pale, a spasm shook his 
frame, for a moment his head whirled; then, as his 
self-possession gradually returned, he ejaculated : 

“ Open a window, the heat of this room is unbear- 
able.” 

Florence was much frightened at the sudden inter- 
ruption and excited appearance of her father, and 
forbore pressing the question. 

“You must not converse upon themes that serve 
to excite you, or bring unpleasant thoughts. The 
temperature of the room is about right,” said the 
young physician. 

“T am aware of it. I suppose remembrance of my 
mother excited my feelings,” he apologetically an- 
swered. 

“T am sorry that I spoke of it,” remarked Florence, 
regretfully. 

“You have no need to be,” he rejoined, kissing 
her cheek. 

“Now, Clary, will you take the two hundred 
pounds and send it to Riverdale,” asked Florence. 

“ Oertainly—when I get it.” 

* Tell old Stephen to give you—or wait, he is so 
very particular,” and he wrote a few words upon a 
card. “There, he will give you three hundred. I 
suppose you have not too much money, my son, and 
you can appropriate the balance.” 

“T believe the gentlemen who were kind enough 
to put the bullet through my arm, relieved me of my 
watch and money.” 

“Well, step into a jeweller’s, select a watch, and 
have the bill sent to the bank,” added the indulgent 
father. 

At Clarence’s request, Rowe arose and accompanied 
him. 

By dinner-time they had returned, and Florence 
had the satisfaction of knowing that her money was 
on the way to itsdestination. Two days afterwards, 
however, it was returned, with the endorsement that 
the party to whom it was directed had left the place 
the very next morning to that on which Clarence 
had departed. 


know it is your duty ; but Ido hate to have you leave 
me. It seems as if we should not meet for a long 
time to come.” 

“Do not let. moody thoughts possess your mind, 
my Floss. I hope to see you ere long, and remember, 
darling,” he said, pressing her to his breast and kiss- 
ing the tear from her cheek, “ remember sometime or 
other I shall take you, heaven willing, never more to 
eave me.” 

“ Oh, Charles,” she sobbed, “ I will look forward to 
that day as the holiest, brightest, happiest one of my 
existence.” 

This was their parting, for before the family they 
were friends only. Sad, sad it was to poor Floss, 
she being impressed that clouds hung over his path, 
and she clung to him almest with desperation. . 

When informed of his sudden departure, all were 
surprised ; but, of course, could offer no objection, 
when they knew the motive that impelled it. 

When the family bade him adieu, and she had to 
part with him in that cold, formal way, it seemed tc 
the poor child that her heart would break. It took 
all her strength to keep the tears back. And she 
was glad when the trying ordeal was over, and going 
to her room she allowed her grief full vent. Then 
she prayed to heaven to protect him who had won 
the first love of ber heart. She was strangely af- 
fected and exclaimed : 

“Oh, Charles, shall I ever see you again ?” 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Wuute flying over the country, now skimming 
o’er deep waters, with only a plank between him and 
the rolling waves, then flashing by mountains, along 
by the mossy banks of rippling rivers, by villages, 
along by fertile valleys, and through dense forests, 
and still on—on, impelled by the mighty hand of 
steam—Rowe had abundant time for thought. 

The varied and beautiful panorama of nature did 
not serve to dissipate his gloom, he felt unaccountably 
low spirited, and between his anxiety with regard to 
his uncle’s health, and his sorrow at leaving Florence, 
the young doctor had a very dismal journey to Scot- 
land. 

After a day of ceaseless, monotonous motion, he 
arrived at a small town, boasting of a town hall, an 
inn, a few shops, some fine private residences, and 
about two thousand iuhabitants. 

The pavements were well shaded by trees, and 
everything about the place wore an air of beauty. 
neatness, and order. ~ 

After a pleasant and rapid ride, Rowe drove up be- 
fore his uncle’s residence. 

In front of the mansion—for it merited the name— 
were extensive, and artistically arranged grounds, 





When told of this by the disappointed Florence, 





displaying a refined taste, and lavish means. Not 
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stopping to open the gate, Rowe leaped over the low 
iron fence, ran hastily up the gravel walk, very un- 
ceremoniously pushed open the door, and entered the 
hall. He was confronted by a short, thick-set little 
woman of staid countenance, who obstructed his pas- 
sage, and looked at him with a glance as much as to 
say—“ Who are you, and what business have you 
here ?” 

He rightly interpreted her look, and quickly an- 
swered, “I am Charles Rowe!” 

“We've been expecting you; got any luggage ?” 

“Only what you see,” he replied, tapping his port- 
manteau ; “ but how is my uncle?” 

“Til—very ill—very fretful; hope he'll get well 
soon; almost ill myself!” ejaculated the woman, in a 
sharp, squeaking voice. 

Rowe smiled in spite of himself at the hurried un- 
courteous manner of the bustling, well-to-do, but 
short-spoken, quick-actioned housekeeper. 

“Well, now if you please, Mrs. ——” 

“Don’t ‘ Mrs.’ me. Thank heaven I’m single. I’m 
Miss Bunt, sir.” 

The smile grew broader upon the young man’s 
features, and he said: 

“Well, Miss Bunt, if you will please to show or 
inform me what room I am to have, I shall be much | 
obliged. I think I need a little renovating after my | 
long journey.” 

“Find all you want in your old room—as they tell 
me you had before you went off—but mercy sakes | 
alive, I can’t talk no more; my bread’s burning.” 

And with this the housekeeper started off on a trot 
towards the kitchen. | 

Rowe pursued his way upstairs, and entering his 
room, which he found in complete order, began ar- 
ranging his disordered toilette. Having made himself 
presentable, he descended, and after some talk was 
admitted by Miss Bunt to his uncle’s room. 

He found his relative weaker, and far more ill than 
he had expected. Nevertheless, he extended to him 
a warm welcome, which at once relieved Charles 
from the feelings of discontent which had taken pos- 
session of him the moment he entered the house and 
found all dull and uninviting. 

“T am much grieved to think that I have been 
away from you during your illness; but you said 
nothing of it in your letters.” . 

“Do not say a word, my dear boy. If you were 
enjoying yourself, I am satisfied. I did not wish to 
excite your fears, and consequently refrained from 
informing you of my condition. Again, it would 
have been dull for you to have settled down here 
with old Dr. Samson—after your bright and varied 
experience. I am glad that you have been happy. 
But I am afraid Miss Bunt did not make a very fa- 
vourable impression upon you by her manner. I 
am. ” 

The old gentleman was here interrupted by a vio- 
lent attack of coughing, which seemed to rack his 
whole system. 

A look of the deepest solicitude settled upon the 
young man’s features, not unmixed with fear. With 
the practised eye of the skilful physician, he saw 
that that dread enemy of the human race, and es- 
pecially to those advanced in years—consumption— 
was fast gnawing away the life of the only counsellor 
and protector he had ever known. 

In a few moments the attack had subsided, and 
the old gentleman requested his nephew to pass him 
a phial of medicine, which Doctor Samson had pre- 
scribed for his cough. 

Rowe glanced at the liquid, and then letting fall a 
few drops into a wineglass, he diluted it with some 
water, and passed it to his uncle, remarking as he 
did so: 

“T fear talking will exhaust your strength. Pray 
do not excite yourself.” ; 

He drank the mixture, and then said: 

“T have a great deal to bay to you, my son, for to 
me you are such—and I feel that my life is drawing 
to a close—don’t speak—I know it ; we must all go, 
sooner or later, and I think my time has almost come. 
I do not wish to cause you sorrow ; but I am an old 
man. I have been blessed with a long life. I hope 
I have made good use of it.” 

“You have; none have done better,” interrupted 
Charles, with sober sincerity. 

“ And now,” continued his uncle, “I am about to 
leave it. I speak thus, because I want you to be 
prepared for the event. I can look at it calmly—al- 
most cheerfully ; my dear boy, I want you to do the 
same.” 

“You know not what you ask, dear uncle. You 
are the only person that I could call my own; you 
have been both father and mother tome. I must be 
inhuman could I ever think with complacency of such 
a dread event.” 

“You dc not perceive my meaning. I know that 
you will feel the most acute grief, you cannot help it. 
But what I wish is, that you be not overcome with 


| 








sorrow ; but look upon it as a just dispensation of a 





wise and merciful heaven,” concluded the good old 
man, devoutly. 

Charles knew to his own sorrow that his uncle’s | 
time was limited—the pale face, the sunken eye, | 
the quick, short respiration, all testified to it; aris- | 
ing he left the room, fearing that too much excite | 
ment would hasten the calamity. 

Thus a week passed away, Mr. Rowe, senior, grow- | 
ing no better nor worse, but seeming to hang wpon 
the verge of the grave, that he atany moment might 
be called upon to fill, 

As for Charles, the week had seemed a month. It 
was not often that he visited the sick room, and 
when he did it only caused him pain, and made him 
feel more acutely the desolate position in which he 
was soon to be placed. 

He had received a letter from Clarence, and en- 
closed was a note from Floss. The only relief he had 
experienced from his impending grief, and the dull, 
heavy, ceaseless perrnamy § were those few words 
which came to gladden his heart and refresh his 
spirits. He read and re-read with all a lover's fond- 
ness and enthusiasm, the lines which his little Floss 
wrote, but each one in itself was a treasure. 

He had finished the perusal of these notes for at | 
least the twentieth time, when he heard a knock | 
at his door. He opened it, and, looking very prim, 
and with a set expression, appeared Miss Priscilla 
Bunt. 

“Is my uncle worse ?” were his hurried words. 

“He wants to see you immediately,” and the ap- | 
parently irate little woman walked rapidly down- 
stairs. 





Rowe at once proceeded to his uncle’s room, and | 
was pleased to find him looking a little better. He 
smiled cordially as Charles entered, and extended his 


' hand, though it was by an effort. 


Charles seated himself, and his uncle began: 

“T have sent for you, my son, that I might remove 
from your mind an impression which is incorrect. 
You have'always imagined that you were dependent | 
upon me for your support and education ; in that be- | 
lief you were mistaken.” | 

Charles’ eyes opened very wide as his uncle made | 
this statement, and he listened with renewed interest. | 

“T have had-you under my care, as you know, ever | 
since you were four years old. As you grew up, my | 
love for you became stronger ; then it was that my po- 
licy with regard to bringing you up, and which | had 
long pondered upon, developed itself. I am, and al- 
ways was a bachelor, and, according to the verdict 

,of fathers and mothers in general, know nothing of 
the rearing of children. But, as I before remarked, 
I had my pet scheme, and determined to put it into 
execution. In my day I have seen the fatal effects 
of young men having money to an unlimited extent, 
or having the knowledge that they were to become 
possessed of it at their majority. Young menof the 
class I have just spoken of, acquire listless and often 
evil habits. Even if they hay > talents, they are apt 
to rust and rot in inactivity, for they feel they have 
no occasion to use them; they do not need money, 
and what is the use of exerting themselves? Thus 
they reason, and, under the circumstances, itis quite | 
natural that they should. 

“On the other hand, young men who are poor, | 
or in comfortable circumstances, are obliged to work, 
and their talents are developed, some in one path of 
life, some in another. As their talent becomes pa- 
tent to themselves it creates new feelings and gene- 
rates new zeal; then thoughts of fame dawn upon 
their minds. Urged on by this consideration, they | 
devote themselves more closely, and ultimately {fill | 
prominent places, and are honoured, courted and ad- | 
mired. These areself-made men. Look at the great | 
men of to-day—how many had rich fathers and a 
careless, happy boyhood? I hardly think you can | 
find one out of twenty-five ; they are rare.” 

The old man paused for few minutes, and then 
continued : 

“ Fearing that if you were aware of your posses- | 
sions, it might cause in yon that apathy and indispo- | 
sition to work which I have so often sadly observed 
in others, and loving you as I did, I wished to know | 
whether or not you were talented. As years passed, 
I with pleasure saw that you were possessed oi abil- 
ity. That knowledge caused me tocling to my idea 
with new fervour, and I determined that you should 
imagine that you were dependent; believing in the 
truthfulness of that old Italian maxim, ‘La poverta 
e la madre di tutte le arte,,—‘ Poverty is the mother 
of all arts.’ 

“ My idea worked toa charm. Whether you are 
possessed of sense and volition enough to have done 
as you should have with the knowledge, I know not, 
nor am I going to que_.ion. Enough it is for me to 

know that the risk has been avoided, and that you 
are now just what I would have you. In fact, you 
have exceeded my expectations; you have done 
more than in my fondest moments I hoped for, at 
your present age. But your career in life is just be- | 








gun; you have years before you, and a great deal t 
learn. If you work with enthusiasm, zeal and deter 
mination, you can reach any position you may try for 
You have seen something of the world, and now | 
have trust in you that your money will not serve to 
make you neglect your profession, or alter at all you: 
course of life. The property which I had in trus: 
for you was fifty thousand pounds,” 

Rowe was amazed. Thoughts of Florence for the 
moment drove him wild with joy ; then the thin fac« 
of his only relative rose up before him, and scattered 
such thoughts to the winds, and again he listened. 

“Part of that,” continued the old man, “I in 
vested; it proved successful. With the hope of 
doubling it, and actuated by my love for you, I made 
a heavier venture, and trebled it, The consequence 
is, that to-day you are worth one hundred and fifty) 
thousand pounds in solid gold.” 

Charles seemed bewildered. It seemed like some 
fairy tale. Was he dreaming or'not? 

“ Besides that,” continued his uncle, “my property 
amounts to one hundred thousand, one half of which 
I have willed to you.” 

“Oh, my dear uncle, just as my fortune comes to 
me, you are about to leave me. Qh, if we could only 
enjoy it together, how happy I should be.” 

“Do notrepine. Yon have done your duty. You 
think I do not know of your great skill in saving M: 
Ormsby’s life; but he has written to me, and fron 


| his tone I know that you have in him an earnest 


friend. But, Charles, I wish to caution you. If you 
marry his daughter, let him think that you are poor 
It will test her love Women are edged tools. Bc 
very careful of them.” 

Charles smiled. The ruling passion was still i: 
his uncle’s breast. 'Twas the only fault that wae 
prominent in his character, and it would net be s 
much of a fault to-day, as it was at the time of whic! 
I write.” 

“At anyrate,” continued the old gentleman, “ | 
can trust you; but be discriminating, be cautious, an: 
you-—” 

Again that terrible cough choked his utterance, 
and for some time held him in its grasp. 

At this moment Doctor Samson entered. It was th: 
first time he had seen the young man since he re 
turned, and he greeted him hurriedly, though cor 
dially. 

The doctor advanced and looked at his patien: 
His face assumed an expression of apprehension ax 
he gazed upon the pallid, haggard, and almost deat. 
like features. 

Softly Miss Bunt, who had heard him congh, er 
tered, and approached the bed, her usually staid fe: 
tures wearing an expression of alarm and anxiety. 

“ Here, my dear sir, drink this ; it will relieve you, 
said Doctor Samson, holding a glass to him. 

“No, no!” he feebly gasped. “I shall need nm 
more of earthly things. Tell Charles to come here. 

“Here I am, dear uncle,” said Rowe, in a voic: 
thick with emotion. 

“Charles, there are—some papers in an iron bo: 
—in my safe—of—gr—great value to you,” he paused 
and seemed losing strength rapidly. 

Charles listened almost breathlessly. In a momen: 
he resumed: 

“The key to the safe is—in—in—my desk—that 
is all.. Heaven bless you! adieu, my dear boy—I- 
I——” his head fell back upon his pillow and he 
breathed faintly. 

Rowe bent over him with an agonised expres- 
sion. 

“ Oh, speak to me !” he cried, losing his self-posses- 
sion as he saw life slowly departing. 

“Be calm, Charles,” whispered Dr. Samson, “ he 
is dying.” 

The sufferer opened his eyes, his lips moved. Rowe 
bent down and strained every nerve to catch the 
slightest word. 

“Dear Charles—the papers—remember—I go— 
heaven bless you all!” 

The dying man’s head moved slightly, the muscles 
of his face and body relaxed, his eyes became fixed 
and glassy. He wasdead. His soul had wended its 
way through the airy regions of space, to the celes 


| tial home of its Maker. 


Rowe turned sorrowfully away, his heart too fu! 
for utterance. He locked himself in his room; his 
mind travelled over the events of his past life; he 
had never known but one relative, and now he was 
gone. The money he never gave a thought to—he 
was willing to work. "T'was the saddest day of his 
life. Upstairs, now lifeless, laid the remains of him 
he loved the most of any man on earth. It was a 
thought which would naturally cause anyone acute 
grief, and to this noble, devoted, unselfish man it was 
dreadful. ’ 

And as he saw the funeral preparations made—the 
shroud, the last of earth’s coverings—the coilin, 
earth’s last resting place—he mused upon the uncer 
tainty of life, the mutability of human affairs, and 
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the presence of death. ‘ken he asked himself the 
question :, 

“What is this life but a daily routine of human 
weakness, human pride, human frivolity, human dis- 
play, human pleasure, an earthly monotony, and 
the reward for rich and poor, good and bad—the 
grave !”’ 

These incidents only served to open the wound, 
remind him of the love and kindness of the deceased, 
and increase his sorrow. 

A few days after his death the funeral took place 
The deceased was well known, and highly esteemed, 
and many came from the places around to pay re- 
spect to his memory. He had been a Freemason, 
and many from different places were present. 

Kach word, each service, only served to increase 


his grief, and Charles felt a great relief when the | 


sad duty wasover. The carriages had returned, the 


long train of solemn looking men with their para- | 


phernalia were no longer tobe seen : friends—menand 
women who had spoken words which were intended 
to console bim, but which iu reality only made his 
grief more poignant, had left him, and he was alone. 
In this respect I cannot do better than to quote the 
poetic and truthful words of a well known writer: 
Console, if you will, I can bear it, 
"Tis a well meant alms of breath ; 
But not all the preaching since Adam 
Has made death other than death. 

All the livelong day he remained in his room. He 
experienced a strange, weird loneliness ; the house 
which had been dreary before now seemed like a liv- 
ing tomb. Nota sound disturbed the stillness—his 
mind was his only companion—and heaven knows, 
that was sad enough. 

At last he bethought himself of the papers his uncle 
had spoken of. He determined to get them—at an 
rate, it would turn his mind to a different subject. 
He went to the room, paused upon the threshold—it 


was hallowed ground, the place where the good spirit | 


had sought its heavenly father. 

He found the key, he opened the safe—what a hol- 
low sound the key made as it grated in the lock; he 
was very nervous—the dismal echo startled him. He 
found the iron box ; with trembling fingers he opened 
it. Yes, there were the papers, bound with a blue 
ribbon. 

He re-locked the safe, and then proceeded to the 
library, where he locked himself in, and sat down to 
peruse the contents of the papers with mingled feel- 
ings of curiosity, pain, love, and regret. 

As he was about to secure the ribbon which held 
them, his eye fell upon some writing upon the out- 
side ; it startled him, he felt they were a prelude to 
more unwelcome ones; he actually trembled as he 
unbound them, stil! thinking of those warning words: 

“Be calm, dear Charles, ere you read one word!” 

(To be continued.) 





ADELCIA. 
BY THE 
The Beauty of Paris,” ‘ 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


MoLinA MavpstTONg, for it was she who had res- 
cued Reuben Maybold from the earl, in her haste to 
aid her servant, had lost the heavy black veil she was 

ccustomed to wear, or rather which she had always 
1 when near Stepmore Retreat. 
The veil was fluttering from a thorny bush above 
, butshe thought not of it until Omrah had reined in 
his steed at the water’s edge and fixed his dark and 
lustrous eyes upon her proud and handsome face with 
a gaze of undisguised admiration. 

“ My veil,” she said to her servant. “A Christian 
maiden’s face should be veiled in the presence of an 
infidel.” 

* Rather say in the coming presence of the infidel’s 
renegade lord,” replied the Moslem, who was a man 
of noble form and feature. “Are you Adelcia Lou- 
vaine, oft called the Beauty of Stepmore Retreat ?” 

Omrah spoke in French, a language familiar to 
Molina, and though with a slight Oriental accent, 
with great correctness. 

“ What if | am?” replied Molina, haughtily, as she 
received her veil from Reuben Maybold, though she 
did not cast it over her face. 

Omrah gazed at her steadfastly, but made no reply. 

If I am not tle Beauty of Stepmore Retreat,” 
se continued, haughtily, “Iam as beautiful as she is.” 

“You are not slic,” said the Moslem, smiling. “I 
remember now to have heard that the Beauty of Step- 
more Retreat had blue eyes. Yours are black, lady; 
and there are many who prefer that hue.” 

“ Perhaps your master does,” remarked Molina. “I 
suppose he whom I saw tossed into the river by this 
dead man is your master ?” 


| “He is Sir Otto Dare, and while he is in 
| I am his secretary and banner-bearer, lady.’ 

“Sir Otto Dare! I have heard him called Sir Otto 
the evil one. So yonder personage is the monstrous Sir 
Otto Dare,” said the bold beauty, “and you are his 
secretary and banner-bearer? . I do not envy you 

| your position.” 

| The dark face of the Moslem grew brilliantly red, 
eiéher with shame or anger, but he made no reply, 
his splendid eyes seemed to devour the remarkuble 
beauty of the lady eagerly. 

“What are you in your own country?” asked 
Molina, bluntly. ‘“ You say that you are Sir Otto’s 
secretary aud banner-bearer in England—what are 

| you in Turkey, Arabia, or Syria, or wherever you 
may call your own country ?” 

“A soldier,” replied Omrah. “But, lady, may 
your slave ask why you and this man, whom I take 
| to be your groom, should have fought against this 
dead as the stone with which you struck him ?” 

“Of my own faith!” exclaimed Molina, “I know 
not the man, for I never saw him in all my life until 
I saw him striking with his dagger at the life of my 
servant. He is a faithful friend to me, at least 


Had you or your master yonder been the man I 
struck, I would have dealt the blow as readily. As 
it is, had the man I struck been Sir Otto Dare, I 
think I should still be striking him.” 

“Then you hate Sir Otto ?” 

“Who does not in all England?” replied Molina, 
boldly. “I have never seen him, nor cared I to see 
him, except that one has a morbid curiosity to look 
once at some rare monster andthen shudder. I have 
heard that your monarch, Mahomet III., although 
cruel, was a man of wit and wisdom, but he showed 
, little in his selection of anambassador. Come, Reu- 
ben, let us depart, for even from this distance, I can 
see that Sir Otto i8 ugly, aye, hideous.” 

“ Will you not stay, my lady, to receive his thanks 
' for having done him a great service in punishing this 

dead fellow for his iusolence and audacity?” urged 
Omrah, who seemed eager that she should not de- 
| part. 
| “Is he indeed dead? Are you sure that the man 
is dead?” asked Molina, gazing at the motionless 
| form of the earl. 
| His drenched garb and cowl and his dripping 
| beard hid the greater part of his face, but of the 
latter all that could be seen was of the ashy pallor 
of a corpse. 

“He is dead,” answered the Moslem, carelessly. 

“T did not mean to kill him,” said Molina, almost 
as carelessly, though her face grew very pale. “I 
meant only to defend my servant. I am sorry that 
I killed him. I wonder who he is, and why he de- 
sired to kill you, Reuben?” 

“ As I live I do not know why he raised his hand 
to take my life !” exclaimed the man, who had again 

| seated himself upon the ground and was staring at 
| vacancy. 

“You are speaking falsely, Reuben,” thought Mo- 
lina Maudstone, who had not forgotten his wild words 
as he escaped from the fierce grip of the man who lay 

| there so still. 

*“ You lie,” thought the observant Moslem, as he 
passed his keen eyes over the pale and agitated coun- 
tenance of Reuben Maybold. 

“He was the groom or some such servant of a 
knight they call Sir Bertram Stepmore,” added Om- 
rah, aloud. 

‘Heavens !” exclaimed Molina Maudstone, clasp- 
ing her hands in unpleasant surprise. ‘ The ser- 
vant of Sir Bertram Stepmore! Ah, had I known 
that , 

“Had you known that, I should now be dead and 

| he far away, or hiding in the forest,” muttered Reu- 
ben Maybold. “ True, you saved my life ; but rather 
than offend Sir Bertram Stepmore, you would see me 
| die a thousand times. I was making up my mind to 
cease to be a spy upon you; but after that—oh, well, 
I had better remain faithful to bluff old Sir Blaize— 
if he be alive yet, after his fall of yesterday.” 

“ You think much of this Sir Bertram Stepmore ?” 
asked the Moslem, regarding her keenly. 

“ Peace, Infidel! You are insolent!” said the 
haughty beauty. 

Omrah bowed with Oriental humility, and made 
no reply, but there was acurl upon his thin lip which 
was more of a smile of admiration than of servility. 

“The packet! The packet!” roared Sir Otto, who 
was by this time near enough to make his voice 
heard. He had been rescued by his followers, was 
mounted upon one of their horses, which took him 
across the deep water, and wa* now plunging and 
splashing through the shallow towards the group. 

“The packet! In his breast! The packet! Se- 
cure the packet, dog of the desert!” 

Omrah sprang from his saddle, thrust his hand into 
the bosom of the prostrate earl, drew from the 








I think so, and I defended him as well as I could. | 


England 


drenched folds of his garb the packet of writing and 
parchment, and springing into lis saddle again, 
spurred to meet the renegade ambassador. 

Molina Maudstone uttered a cry of angry surprise, 
though she little suspected the active Moslem had 
plucked the “ Queen’s Secret” from the bosom of the 
earl. She imagined that Omrah had obtained some- 
thing which Sir Otto might use against Sir Bertram 
Stepmore, whose slain servant she believed the ear} 
to be. 

“ What think you of that, Reuben?” she exelaimed, 
angrily. “ What packet may that be, and why should 
ee! Otto be so eager to gain it? What mystery is 

is?” 

Reuben could only shrug his broad shoulders, and 
silently congratulate himself that another mystery 
had sprung up to divert the mind of Molina Maud- 





stout man of your own faith, who seems indeed as | 





stone from his secret, for he had begun to ask him- 
self if he had not been talking wildly in her hear- 
ing. 

“T did not wish to meet this hateful Sir Otto,” 
said Molina ; “ but I must try tolearn the mystery of 
that packet. I will wait and become acquainted with 
him.” 

“Ha! you have it, Omrah !” was the joyful excla- 
mation of Sir Otto Dare,as the Moslem met him in 
the shallows and extended the damp packet towards 


him. 

Sir Otto snatched it eagerly, and thrust it into his 
bosom, saying : 

“ And the earl ?” 

“Whom did my lord say ?” demanded Omrah, in 
ae surprise, for he was well acquainted with the 
title. 

“Dog! I mean the villain who unhorsed me.” 

“ He is dead, my lord,” replied the banner-bearer. 
gravely, while his dark eyes never left Sir Otto's 
face. ‘“ Whoever he was, my lord, he will never 
trouble you more.” 

“Dead! I am glad of that, for the man was hard 
to kill,” exclaimed the renegade, triumphantly. 
“Dead! and who slew him? I saw that there was 
a struggle upon the shore.” 

Having the precious packet again in his possession, 
and assured that a man whom he had great cause to 
fear was dead, Sir Otto rode leisurely towards the 
shore, while Omrah related briefly all that had hap- 
pened to the earl. 

“A brave girl, and, from this distance, passing 
fair,” he said, looking towards Molina Maudstone, 
as he rode from the water to the beach a few paces 
from her. “As I live! a rare beauty, too, that may 
compare with that of Adelcia Louvaine. So the 
fellow is dead,” he added, as he halted for an instant 
near the body of the earl, and gazed down upon it 
with a scowl] of hate and triumph. “Slain by a wo- 
man’s hand at last, proud Sheldon!” he muttered. 
“None here know your rank, and it is best none 
should. If I have the body tossed into the river it 
may eventually be cast ashore, and they who find it 
may recognise that it was animated once by the 
haughty soul of Edgar Sheldon, Earl of Hereford. He 
shall have speedy burial.” 

He called four of his Moslems aside, and address- 
ing them in their native tongue, said: 

“Dismount and tie your horses somewhere near. 
Then carry this body into the grove below and bury 
it there. Be speedy in your work, and when com- 
pleted hasten to the mansion a mile above. I will 
be there. Should you suspect any signs of life in 
the body, make sure work of it.” 

As Sir Otto paused near the body of the earl, Mo- 
lina Maudstone and Reuben Maybold had ascended 
the river bank and at its summit awaited the ap- 
proach of the ambassador and his party. 

Those whom he had ordered to bury the earl, 
obeyed him, and bore the body away into the grove 
Sir Otto had designated ; Sir Otto then, with Omrah 
and the rest of his troop, rode up the bank, and ap- 
proached Molina Maudstone and her attendant, they 
being now mounted upon the same excellent steeds 
which they were riding when Lord Charles and Sir 
Blaize met them the preceding evening. 

Molina Maudstone still carried her veil in her 
hand, for having resolved to gain possession of the 
mysterious packet, she had determined to the 
effect of her bold yet dazzling beauty upon Sir Otto 
Dare, and if possible win his confidence until that 
packet should be hers. 

“T must thank you, lady,” said Sir Otto, as he 
reined in his horse near her, and with courtly grace 
saluted her. “My banner-bearer has told me how 
much I am indebted to you.” 

“In good faith, sir,” replied Molina, gaily, “I 
must say that it was not to serve you, Sir Otto, that 
I acted as I did. The man I thought wasa maniac 
trying to murder my good and faithful servant, and 
so I struck boldly in his defence. Iam that I 
struck so hard, and yet I am glad to know that [ 

served you. So the packet was very valuable.” 

“ Very valuable to me, though not so to anyone 
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else,” replied Sir Otto. “The rascal robbed me of it | 
as I was doing a deed of charity for him. He plucked 

it from my bosom, no doubt thinking the packet 

contained jewels.” 

“ He wasa sorry pickpocket to mistake a packet 
of musty papers for jewels,” said Molina, laughing. 
“But as the packet is doubtless wet, it would be 
woll that you dried the papers.” 

“The packet is only slightly damp, and no harm is 
done, especially as care was taken to guard it against 
the effects of water. May I ask if you live at Step- 
more Retreat ?” 

“Iam about to go there, as I have heard that a 
friend of mine, Sir Blaize Thornleigh, lies badly hurt 
there.” 

“ Sir Blaize Thornleigh ? I have heard of him,” 
said Sir Otto. “I have pressing business also at 
Stepmore Retreat, and hope we may ride thither to- 

ether.” 
a As you please, Sir Otto. Iam ready to go now. 
It is scarcely a mile. The mansion of the proud 
merchant is in plain view, you see.” 

“One moment, lady, until those on the other side 
of the river have joined us,” said Sir Otto. 

They did not have to wait long, for Aaron Ramor- 
set and Jacob Prance, on perceiving the approach of 
the two Moslems dispatched by Sir Otto, had become 
inspired with a kind of spasmodic boldness and has- 
tened to meet them. 

Molina Maudstone had hastily veiled her face as 
soon as the bloated visage of the scrivener came into 
view, though not in time to escape his recognition, 
had he not had his eyes upon Sir Otto. j 

“That old idiot here!” was her mental ejaculation, 
as her eyes fell upon the red and pimply features of 
Aaron orset, and forthwith she veiled her face 
quickly, and rode away, followed by Reuben Maybold. 

Sir Otto was not pleased with her abrupt depar- 
ture, for he had been deeply struck with her beauty, 
but he muttered as he rode on with Omrah, the whole 
pe following, except the four detailed to bury the 
earl; 

“She rides towards Stepmore Retreat. I shall 
meet her there. Omrah,” he added, aloud, “ what 
think you of the lady’s beauty ?” 

“Has a slave a right to look upon a face his mas- 
ter admires ?” replied the banner-bearer, coldly. 

“Very true, Omrah,” said Sir Otto, pleased by the 
Oriental flattery. ; 

“She is as beautiful as she whom we are going to 
see. Indeed, to my eye, the beauty of the blue-eyed 
Adelcia Louvaine is less charming than the fiery love- 
liness of this lady. I would have learned her name, 
had she not hastenedaway. By my life, Omrah, she 
would be a prize to please our greater master, the 
sultan. He said something of a wish that I might 
bring back a pearl of English beauty on my return to 
Constantinople. I will bear the matter in mind.” 

Omrah, the banner-bearer, made no reply. It was 
strange that a man of his noble person, heroic face, 
keen and haughty eyes could mask both form and 
face with an aspect of utter humility before a ruffian 
apostate like Sir Otto Dare, and yet he did so effec- 
tually. If at times his flashing black eyes were 
turned towards his leader with glances of unutter- 
able scorn, it was when Sir Otto was looking else- 
where and thinking not of Omrah. 

To Sir Otto Dare, his banner-bearer was simply a 
Moslem dog of a soldier, who had volunteered to act 
as his secretary and banner-bearer when Mahomet 
III. had startedhim upon his embassy, some eighteen 
months before. 

To Omrah, the banner-bearer, Sir Otto Dare wasa 
man to be watched in all he did; a man valuable to 
the Turkish court so long as he was faithful ; a man 
to be punished, were he unfaithful. 

Omrah made no reply to the last remark of his 
leader, though he was well informed of all the pur- 
poses of the embassy, and among them was one of 
this import: 

Sir Otto Dare was to take from England, with the 
consent of England’s queen, a beautiful and virtuous 
Christian English maiden, to be presented to Maho- 
met III., as a wife for that monarch or his son Selim. 
The maiden was to be of noble birth, great beauty, 
unblemished reputation, and fully versed in all the 
graces and accomplishments of the day. High honour 
and immense reward awaited Sir Otto, should his se- 
lection please the sultan or his son Prince Selim. 

The purpose was, however, secondary to the main 
object of the embassy, which was to establish a 
treaty between England and Mahomet. 

Chance had favoured Sir Otto; for, as he passed 
through Germany on his way to the English court, it 
had come to his knowledge that an Englishman of 
high rank in the German army, and believed to be of 
similar rank formerly in England, from which he was 
an exile, lay at the point of death, and being a good 
Catholic, desired the services of a confessor. 

Ever ready to grasp at any circumstance by which 





be might rise to fortune, Sir Otto succeeded in palm- 


ing himself upon the sick man as a priest, and So 
learned a most important secret, the sick man bei®g 
Edgar Sheldon, the outlawed earl of Hereford. 

Sir Otto listened eagerly, for he saw fortune and 
fame, and perhaps a throne rising before him. It 
might be that Queen Elizabeth would scornfully re- 
ject the thought of consenting to give up an Eng- 
lish maiden of any degree to the Infidels, for she 
pretended, as also had her father, Henry VIILI., to be a 
“Defender of the Faith.” But were her jealousy 
aroused, or her fears startled into action, she might 
readily be persuaded to allow Sir Otto to force this 
Adelcia Louvaine to wed him, and as his wife he 
could compel her to go with him to Constantinople, 
though the marriage ceremony should be nothing 
more than a legal form by which he could gain pos- 
session of her as a prize for Mahomet Ill. That 
monarch would be doubly pleased when it should be 
proved to him that the maiden who was thus smug- 
gled from England was of royal blood, and heiress 
by lineal descent to the crown of that proud kingdom. 
Great indeed would be the exultation of the Infidel 
over the Christian. Great would be the honour and 
advancement of Sir Otto Dare! He would be Prime 
Minister of the Turkish Empire ; he would be made 
@ prince ; he would be so air and powerful that the 
royal blood of Richard III. of England, which filled 
his veins, would be satisfied in its inherited yearn- 
ings for a crown. 

Such were the first thoughts of Sir Otto Dare while 
he played father confessor to Edgar Sheldon, who 
supposed he was about to die. But Sir Otto feared 
that the sick man might recover, and his recovery 
would destroy the sudden-born and audacious plot he 
had formed as he learned the “ Queen’s Secret.” 

So, taking advantage of the privacy and secrecy of 
the confessional, for so the sick man’s chamber must 
be considered, he had plunged his dagger into the 
breast of the sick earl, and leaving him for dead, had 
stolen away unrecognised by anyone as the apostate 
ambassador of the Turks. 

Edgar Sheldon, as has been seen, did not die. He 
recovered, despite the assassin’s stab—recovered to 
discover, after keen and sagacious inquiry, that he 
had told the “‘ Queen’s Secret” to Sir Otto Dare, and 
to take those steps to baffle him which the reader 
has seen ended by the fierce daring of Molina Maud- 
stone. 





But the plans of Sir Otto Dare, audacious as they 
were, had become still more so as he reflected that if, 
the confession of the sick earl were true, and the 

maiden, Adelcia Louvaine, to be found at Stepmore 
Retreat, the proofs of her royal descent also, and 
he to become master of all as her husband, he might, 
on the death of the aged Elizabeth, make his wife 
Queen of England, and himself Prince Consort, and 
eventually King. 

His ancestor, Richard of Gloucester, had made 
audacious dreams established facts, and why should 
not he, who so much resembled Richard in boldness, 
ambition, recklessness, and cunning ?” 

The health of Queen Elizabeth was precarious. 
Her death was already secretly wagered upon by 
those who surrounded her. It was true that the 
time-smitten, yellow, faded queen clung desperately 
to life, and though over threescore, nearly threescore 
years and ten, painted her parchment cheeks, wore a 
red wig, and danced with aching, cracking joints, 
before hercourt. Yet her courtiers saw the approach- 
ing glare of dissolution in her cavernous and faded 
eyes, and people began to look towards Scotland for 
the coming monarch of England. 

So there was need of haste in the soaring schemes 
of Sir Otto, as there was also in those of Duke Lewis 
of Trenthamdale, both moving towards the same end, 
but the thoughts of each unknown to the other. 

Sir Otto had the advantage, for he knew where to 
find the unknown great-granddaughter of dead Queen 
Mary Tudor, and all the proofs of her right to in- 
herit the throne of England. 

He moved rapidly in his ambitious designs, and 
acted with audacity. He did not change his plans 
after he had seen the unknown heiress of England’s 
crown. He became more fixed in his purpose. She 





was ravishingly beautiful, and Sir Otto was a fierce 
lover at once. He gained possession of the casket 
easily, for the confession of the sick earl had told 
him where to find it, and Sir Otto was an able thief, | 
and a practised robber. 

He read the proofs, and his purpose became still | 
more fixed. He sought the aid of Aaron Ramorset, | 
with whom he had had dealings in villany years be- 
fore. Sir Otto didnot dare hint to the jealous queen 
that Adelcia Louvaine could be proved to be her 
rightful successor. So, in order to obtain the con- | 
sent of Elizabeth to carry Adelcia from England as a 
present to his Infidel sovereign, he went to work 
cunningly. 

By the aid of Aaron Ramorset he produced false 
charges of sorcery and witchcraft against the Beauty | 
of Stepmore Retreat; and armed with these, he laid | 


the matter before the queen in private, and alsospoke 
of his master’s desire to receive from the English 
queen a beautiful maiden as a wife for himself or his 
son, Prince Selim. 

He persuaded Elizabeth that it would be rare 
policy to deceive Mahomet III., by presenting to 
him the young and beautiful sorceress of Stepmore 
Retreat ; for that though he, Sir Otto, was in the 
accursed service of the Infidel, he was at heart a 
Christian, and ready to advance the interests of 
England in the Turkish empire. To keep down 
scandal in England, and to deceive Mahomet into 
a belief of the extreme difficulty of abducting a 
maiden from England, even with the consent of the 
queen, he, Sir Otto Dare, would first receive her 
royal authority to wed Adelcia Louvaine; and as 
her supposed husband, carry her from England and 
present her to Mahomet, in fact, unwedded. 

Elizabeth was old and very superstitious. She 
was afirm believer in sorcery, witchcraft, and es- 
pecially in that impostor of an astrologer, Dr. Dee. 
She therefore readily seized upon the plot of present- 
ing to an Infidel asorceress. She granted all that the 
renegade ambassador desired; and armed with her 
royal authority, he had hastened to arrive at Step- 
more Retreat. 

With this explanation of his designs, their 
origin, and his power, we return to him as he rides 
towards Stepmore Retreat, exulting in his regained 
possession of the “‘Queen’s Secret,” in the belief 
that Edgar Sheldon was then being buried, confi- 
dent that Adelcia Louvaine would soon be in his 
power, and already forming « plot to win this newly 
discovered black-eyed beauty, whose daring hand had 
struck down the helpless earl, and to present her to 
Mahomet, instead of Adelcia Louvaine, should he 
deem it best to show himself again in the court of 
the Moslem. 

But in all his plots and dreams the keen eyes of 
his banner-bearer were upon him, reading him as a 
scholar reads a book—closely, minutely ; and intend- 
ing to make use of all he learned. 

“The lady is amazingly fair, Omrah,” continued 
Sir Otto, as he gazed admiringly upon the erect 
graceful, and queenly form of Molina Maudstone, as 
she managed her spirited steed not far in advance 
of him. “ There is fire and courage in her too, and 
by my life, I could almost love her myself.” 

Still Omrah made no reply, for he knew none was 
desired ; but his proud lip curled scornfully under 
his dark and drooping moustache, as he glanced 
askance at his renegade chief, and then at the silken 
folds of the banner he bore. 

“T owe fealty to the crescent at the end of this 
staff, but none to your banner, Sir Otto Dare,” mut- 
tered Omrah, and yet not one of all the other 
Moslems suspected his fidelity to Sir Otto, nor im- 
agined who the banner-bearer was. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


MEANWHILE the four Moslems appointed to bury 
the earl had, as has been related, carried the body into 
the grove pointed out by Sir Otto. Having pene- 
trated to the cenire of its shades, they placed the body 
upon the ground, and paused to take breath before 
beginning to dig a grave into which to place it. 

Their toad had been no light one, especially as the 
earl was clad in armour under his disguise, nor were 
the Moslems at all pleased with the duty assigned 
them. 

“ Dig a hole, Abdah,” said oye, “ dig a hole for the 
Christian dog.” 

“Came we to the land of the unbelievers to bury 
unbelievers ?” growled another. 

“ His excellency looks upon us as dogs, and there- 
fore puts before us the burying of a dog,” said an- 
other. 

“We were of the guards of the sultan, we four,” 
remarked the fourth, as he twisted his long mous- 
tache fiercely. ‘ We were not grave-diggers! The 
curse of the Prophet smite me, comrades, if the sou 
Kaled the Spear-hurler digs a hole like a jackal.” 

“ But what of the commands of his excellency the 
ambassador ?” urged one. ‘ The apostate is terrible 
in his wrath, and our heads will pay for our disobe- 
dience.” 

“ Aye, if he discovers that we disobey. It is not 
the purpose of his excellency—may the bones of his 
forefathers be scattered by the claws of jackals !—it 
is not his purpose to tarry an hour at this place— 
what do the unbelieving dogs call it ?” 

“ Stepmore Retreat.” 

“Allah! So it is. Well, his excellency—tho 
angel of darkness seize him !—does not intend to re- 
main here an hour. There is a maiden to be caught 
and carried away, or some light work of that kind— 
no more. So, if we leave this dead dog here un- 
buried, his excellency will never know it, and it will 
never weigh heavily upon our souls that we defiled 
our hands by digging a hole for-—pah, an unbeliever.” 


. 
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“True. Very true,” echoed his companions. | 

“It is eneugh that we have honoured this dead 
cog by hiding his body here.” 

“ Of course it is. The curse of Eblis light on all | 

unbelievers.” | 

From this conversation the reader will perceive, | 

rst, that the Moslems looked with disgust upon per- | 
‘orming the duties of sextons; and secondly, that Sir | 

ito Dare was detested, as well as feared, by them. 

After allowing time enough to have buried the 

dy to pass, they retired from the grove and re- 

irned to their horses, which they mounted, and gal- 
sped off towards Stepmore Retreat, leaving the body 

) ite fate, , 

Sir Otto Dare overtook Molina Maudstone ag she 

ode up the avenue of Stepmore Retreat towards the 
napsion, the gate-keeper having made no opposition 
o their entrance. Omrah and the rest of the troop 
ollowed, and as they approached the terrace of the 
i.ouse the merchant and Sir Bertram appeared, the 

ormer leaning upon the arm of the latter. 

“Here, Master Stepmore,” said Sir Otto, arro- 
santly, as he drew rein beneath the terrace, “have | 
you no lackeys to wait upon honourable men, and to | 
nake them welcome at your house ?” | 

“Honourable men are ever welcome at my house, 
Sir Otto,” replied the merchant, coldly. “ You are 
ueither welcome nor honourable.” 

(To be continued.) 





THE ASTROLOGER’S MIRROR. 


EvLaliz Devison was dancing about the old house 
«t Linden Terrace, like the very spirit of gladness. 
t was not very cold—although the month was De- 
ember. Eulalie’s spirits were as buoyant as a lark. All 
iay long she had been wearying McDougall, the gar- 
iener, with her incessant applications for the darlings 
f his greenhouses —a crusty old fellow this, who in 

is canny heart had yet two soft places, one of which 
-oshrined the floral goddess—for his gardener’s vo- 
ation had been chosen from a genuine love of it— 
ne other held the pretty, lovable Eulalie herself. 

From the hour when his master, Ralph Treverton, 
1ad brought home the little orphan, and her fingers 
iad closed about the old Scotsman’s brawny wrist, 
hrough all her childish mischief, when he had been 

er sworn defender, until the very day when she had 

told him, in her pretty, confidential way, not yet out- 
zrown, that “ Stanley was coming this evening, and 
vith him two of their friends, Mr. St. George and 
Miss Vernor,” the old fellow had doted on his master’s 
ward. 

“Yes, Stanley is coming to-day,” she repeated, | 
‘and with him, as I said, my schoolmate, Cecil Ver- | 
nor, the very dearest friend I ever had. So I want 
o make perfect bowers of the rooms, for she idolises | 
‘lowers—so I must have this; and that exquisite | 
luster. The verbena? No, you may replace that, 
and cut me this lovely rose. There, that will be 
nough. But what is it, Fergus? I thought you 
voked oddly when I mentioned Miss Vernor.” 

“Nothing, Miss Bulalie,” replied the gardener, his 
ack turned to his young mistress as he replaced his 
ejected verbena. “It was only that years ago the 
ame was a familiar one to me, and it’s long since 

l've heard it. But it’s glad enough I'll be to see the 
voung master, and a little gay company will stir up 
he place. Take these, miss,” adding to her fragrant 
iurden a long, trailing wreath of his choicest blos- 
soms. 

“Thanks, Fergus, that will do.” 

And away she tripped, like a Hebe, who had adop- 
ted Flora’s mission in lieu of her own. 

“Bless the little lassie’s heart!” he muttered, shad- 
ug his eyes, and looking after her. “If ever a sua- 
eam shone upon the earth, it’s she. But that name 
vas like a ghost from the grave. Heaven send no 

arm come of it.” 

A grand, stately head was Ralph Treverton’s, as 
1e leaned back in his great chair, and fixed his eyes 
ipon the crackling flames. He had probably seen 

nearly sixty years, but his upright form had not yet 

arned to bow. A gentleman of the old school, 
vyave and courteous, the lines of his mouth seldom 

laxing into a smile, but stopping this side of stern- 
iess. He looked what he was, a man of ancient 
irth, wherein he took great pride; a stain upon 
whose name would be like iron in his soul. 

In his life he had received the praise of men, the 

ve of women; but these had not sufficed him, if one 

ght judge from something in his face that bespoke 
want unsatisfied. 
Be this as it may, probably no one had ever known | 
» heart of Ralph Treverton ; certainly not his only-| 
+ nand heir, Stanley, whom he loved better than any- ; 
1g on earth ; not Eulalie Delison, the child of one 
his earliest friends, like a daughter though she | 
was to him. 
The wife of Mr. Treverton, a beautiful English 








girl whom he met abroad, never lived to accompany 
her husband to his native land; but dying within a 
year after their marriage, left him with a little son, 
an infant of a few weeks old. Mr. Treverton re- 
turned to England, where he devoted himself to the 
education of his son, who showed a remarkable pre- 
cocity in all his studies, and in due time, according 
to his father’s wish, returned to Germany, to enter a 
university there. Now, his collegiate course was com- 
pleted, he was coming home with his friend, Winston 
St. George, and Miss Cecil Vernor, the young lady to 
whom the latter was betrothed, and, by an odd coin- 
cidence, the most intimate friend of Eulalie while 
at boarding-school. 

Eulalie Delison. now sat in a low chair at the other 
side of the fireplace, her somewhat childish beauty 
heightened and brightened by her pretty blue dress, 
Her hair—in those ante-chignon times, unfettered by 
comb or pin—floated in its simple wealth below her 
waist, touched with ruddy auburn in the light, 
browner in shadow. Her cheeks and lips glowed 
with the living roses that accompany such hair ; but 
elsewhere her complexion was like ivory dipped in 
milk—beyond description in its whiteness. She 
seemed like a lovely, laughing baby which had some- 
how attained to girlhood’s stature. 

A noise outside, servants running to and fro, the 
barking of dogs, broke the stillness suddenly. 

“There they are!” cried Eulalie, wild with ex- 
citement, and running into the hall, followed at a 
slower pace by Mr. Treverton, to welcome the newly- 
arrived, long-expected guests. 

When Eulalie had her friend Cecil fairly to herself 
—in the pretty apartment they were. to in re- 
membrance of school-girl days at Madame Deve- 
reux’s—she could scarcely contain herself for joy ; 
but must alternately kiss “dearest Cissy,” and over- 
whelm her with a multitude of questions. 

“ He has a singular face, your dian, and must 
have been extremely handsome when young, indeed, 
he is so still; but how strikingly unlike his son!” 

“ There is not much resemblance,” replied Eulalie, 
“ but they are alike in some things ; that high, almost 
overstrained sense of honour is a Treverton cbarac- 
teristic. I believe neither of them could survive a 
stain upon the name. At school I used to wear out 
your patience about him, I’m afraid, but he was 
always my hero, so handsome and noble.” 

“You do him no more than justice, I am very 
sure,” said Cecil, who by this e had finished a 
succession of mysterious manoeuvres with her hair, 
and now, by a clever movement of her little white 
hand swept the rippling mass of blackr ess together, 
aud wound it into a coil at the back of her pretty 
head; “but here I am, Miss Eule, giving my im- 
pression of this gentleman, and my opinion of that, 
while you do not say a word about your new acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Winston St. George. I think him very 
handsome.” 

“ Not so perfect a face as your Mr. Stanley. Now 
don’t blush, my dear, I should think you had 
time to get over that folly! Winston’s eyes are too 
large, and his eyebrows too straight. Still he is very 
good looking in his way. If he were not, I don't be- 
lieve I could make up my mind to him. I wor- 
ship beauty. But isn’t it odd how similarly we were 
situated, both with our fates decided for us, as if we 
were princesses.” 

Whatever the hour may have been, it evidently 
was deemed a late one, for in a little while the dark 
and golden heads were resting side by side. 

“What were your dreams, Miss Cecil?” asked 


| Stanley Treverton next morning when they were all 
| seated around the breakfast-table, Cecil fresh as a 


rose after her journey, Eulalie enacting the réle of 
hostess most charmingly, her golden hair shining 
from behind the coffee-urn, Mr. Treverton courtly 
and grave as usual, and the young men in the hilari- 
ous spirits natural to youth. 

‘“What were your dreams?” repeated young Tre- 
verton; “a night in a new house, you know.” 

To everyone’s surprise Miss Vernor’s rosy colour 
faded like magic. 

As for a moment she did not reply, there fell upon 
the party that indefinable sense of the wrong thing 
having been said, and Mr, Treverton senior hastened 
to say, in his courteous manner : 

“Let us hope that Miss Vernon’s dreams, if plea- 
sant, may meet with a speedy fulfilment. If the re- 
verse, Why a sign is only a sign; we are past the 
age of dream-books.” 

“Thanks, Mr, Treverton,” said Cecil, regaining 
her wonted composure; “my dreams were rather 
unpleasant ; but, as you say, to credit omens is the 
height of absurdity.” 

“ And yet they are sometimes strangely verified,” 
said young Treverton, speculatively, at whom 
Eulalie shook her head, but St. George said, with a 


| laugh: 


8 
“This fellow has had his head crammed with 
superstitious nonsense at a German university—with 


old woman’s tales, calculated to play the mischie/ 
with weak nerves. Yours never give you trouble, | 
hope, Miss Delison,” turning to Eulalie, who sat 
silent with a look of bewilderment on her face. 

Stanley and Cecil Vernor laughed outright, and 
even Mr. Treverton smiled under his gray moustache 
at the question, for Eulalie was a notorious coward. 

Mr. Ralph Treverton was indeed changed. Some- 
times gayer, sometimes more moody, his even poise 
seemed considerably shaken ; and, not only this, but 
he was far less reserved than of old, joining in the 
merriment of the young le to a degree that aston- 
ished his son ; but when, in his varying humour, clouds 
succeeded sunshine, and Mr. Treverton appeared 
Oppressed with the weight of some mental en, 
Stanley would watch him with segret anxiety. Be- 
tween the father and son existed an uncommonly 
strong affection, cemented the more closely, perhaps, 
by their very unlikeness. Strangely enough, thi 
alteration in him seemed attributable, in some way, to 
Cecil Vernor’s presence at Linden Terrace, 

“She recalls someone he used to know,” said 
Stanley to himself, when he saw his father's reserve 
unbend itself to the beautiful girl, and noticed how 
his eyes would follow her graceful, retreating figure. 

Time passed very pleasantly in the old house, as 
indeed it ought where four handsome, clever and 
good-tempered young people were assembled. 

“You see very few such faces as Miss Delison’s,” 
said St. George, to his friend Treverton, “such per- 
fect. guilelessness, such utter trust in her eyes, like 
a little child, Looking at her it is hard to credit the 
old doctrine 6f ‘O Sin.’” 

“Yes,” replied Treverton, “Eulalie is a sweet, 
warm-hearted girl, innocent, ag you say, but not very 
complex in character; a thorough contrast to Miss 
Vernor. ‘Spirit, fire and dew’ are her composite 
elements.” 

St. George opened his eyés. 

“Cecil is a very nice girl, gifted with more brains 
than the average, and under favourable circum- 
stances might become an artist ; but your poetic fanc 
glorifies everything it touches. She has a quic 
temper, let me tell you.” 

“ And I believe in her holding herself as high as 
the stars, and think a dash of scorn is rather an 
improvement. Who cares for an easily-won con- 
quest? When I was a boy I always wanted the 
fruit that hung highest on the tree. And now——” 

“ And now because the wind of good fortune has 
blown down the fairest for you, you are too ungrate- 
ful to appreciate the prize, simply because you 
haven't a broken limb or so, to remind you of its 
getting. You don’t deserve Miss Delison’s least 
smile, Treverton.” 

“You look warm, Cecil,” said Eulalie, “the fire is 
scorching your face. Let me get a screen.” 

Here the door opened, and St. George entered with 
Mr. Treverton senior. 

“Upon my. word, Cissy,” exclaimed the former, 
“you haven’tabadcolour! But the rouge is a little 
too strong for nature. Any one would suspect it.” 
Ralph Treverton fixed a quick, scrutinising glance 
on Cecil, then came forward, and gallantly volunteered 
to hold the skein of worsted she was winding, 

“Tn return,” said St. George, “ allow me to look at 
that beautiful bud you hold ;” and he took the hand 
that held the flower, his fingers closing around its 
dimpled whiteness with an unnecessary pressure. 
“Oh!” cried Eulalie, involuntarily. 

“ What is it?” 

“A thorn hurt my finger.” 

“Singular, when there is no thorn on the stem! 
But I will let your hand go, if you wish.” 

“Oh, what are they talking about, over there?” 
cried Eulalie, with sudden interest. 

Meanwhile, around Cecil's little work table, the 
conversation had somehow drifted into a superstitious 
channel. 

“No, my dear Miss Vernor,” Mr. Treverton senior 
was saying, “I have no faith whatever in signs or 
omens ; least of all in dreams. They are simply the 
result of a morbid condition of the mind, mental hal- 
lucinations only.” 

“But they are certainly inexplicable at times,” 

said Cecil, thoughtfully. “For instance, there is a 

certain dream, a terrible one, which I have had again 

and again—but it is a subject I do not like to talk 
ut,” she added, hastily. 

Then, while Stanley was relating some of those 
fearful superstitions current in Germany, St. George 
and Eulalie joined them. 

“ By the way,” said the former, presently, “ apro- 
pos of these harrowing tales, there is a venerable 
astrologer who has lately made his appearance with- 
in these regions, from heaven knows where, and who, 
for a pecuniary consideration, proposes to reveal the 
future. ‘To-morrow being the first of January, how 
could we begin tho year better than bya little gentle 





aver into what the fates have in store for 
us 
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The idea was welcomed with delight, and after 
few minutes the party separated for the night. 

On the landing of the stairs, Stanley stopped a mo- 
ment, struck by the ashy pallor of his father’s face. 

‘What is it, father?” he asked,in alarm. “Are 
you not well?” 
~ «A sudden weakness, that was all. But, Stanley, 
I must speak one word to you.” 

And leaning towards him, he said, in a whisper: 

“Beware! You must not lose your heart to Cecil 
Vernor. Good night.” 

Once fairly in the astrologer’s room, Eulalie almost 
fancied she should die of terror, while they awaited 
his appearance, speculating, meanwhile, as to the 
yutward semblance of a man skilled in that unearthly 
lore. 
“ Hush! here he comes,” whispered Cecil. 

A fine-looking gentleman of fifty years or there- 
abouts, with a Arm bearing—but otherwise like 
rdinary mortals, save in one particular, a pair of 
piercing, deep-set eyes, that seemed to read the very 
soul—entered from an inner room, to which he con- 
ducted his visitors. 

“Who wishes first to look into the future?” de- 
manded the astrologer, breaking the silence. “My 
uirror will reveal any given moment which et 
selected. Sometimes these ate declared in symbols, 
sometimes more plainly; but only once, and for an 
instant, to the same person.” 

After a brief conference, St. George arose. 

“T choose to witness this moment one year hence, 
the first day of January.” 

“So be it,” said the astrologer. j 

“ Will it be visible to all?” asked St. George. 

“Only to the questioner. Not even I possess the 
power to behold it. Come this way with me,” and he 
opened a narrow door, which led into another smaller 
and, if possible, darker apartment. ‘“ Now you shall 
behold your vision presently. Turn in this direc- 
tion ;” and he took the young man by the shoulders, 
while the latter wondered how it were possible to 
perceive anything in such a total darkness, mentally 
setting down the whole affair as an imposition. 

“Look steadily before you,” continued the deep 
voice of the astrologer, “and speak nota word.” 

St. George, following these instructions, saw arise 
out of the blind obscurity a glimmer of light. This, 
growing brighter and brighter, began to diffuse itself 
in a soft, luminous haze, until an oval blaze of light ! 
shone out upon the wall. 

But gradually shadows began to move across it, to 
flutter up and down, and finally to settle and resolve 
themselves into definite form. And not only form, 
but colour began to appear; figures arose, flitted 
across, disappeared, leaving at last two forms,.which | 
were not difficult to recognise—Eulalie Delison and 
St. George—he looking down into her face, with his 
arm closely folded about her, and she with her golden 
head nestling on his broad shoulder, timidly veiling 
her eyes under their white lids; a tableav that could 
not be mistaken; that of acknowledged lovers, in 
the first sweet moment of confession. 

One instant this picture remained, then faded away 
into its primitive darkness. 

St. George drew a deep breath. 

“That is all,” said the astrologer, conducting him 
ut by another door to that by which he entered. 

Winston St. George gave him five pounds. 

“ Keep them,” he said, “‘ your mirror is most satis- 
factory.” 

But the astrologer, with a slight smile, selected 
une from among them, and returned the rest. 

“My fee is never varied,” he said, quietly. and | 
they returned to the room where the others were 
awaiting them. 

Young Treverton next accompanied the seer ; the 
young ladies preferring to be the last upon the list 
of the adventurous. 

The same preliminaries being gone through with 
as in the former case, Stanley Treverton stood with 
his eyes likewise fixed upon the place where the 
wagic mirror should make its appearance. 

A cold blast eat, through the room, the light 
grew very faint and blue, then brightened, deepened 
and reddened into ruby ‘siliiancy. 

“There is blood in this picture,” said the low voice 
of the astrologer,'as the flitting images began to settle. 
“It is always so.” 

And now the clear mirror showed a single form, 
arrested at that moment in the very act of falling. 
The height, the breadth of chest, and strength of 
limb, the light, waving hair, the large blue eyes, 
were all recognisable by any friend of Stanley Tre- | 
verton; but on the left side of the breast a broad | 
stain disfigured the spotless linen. One hand grasped 
the table by which he stood, the other held some- 
thing that gleamed like the hilt of a dagger just 
above the heart, around which swelled the crimson 
tide. Then it darkened and vanished as before. 

“ How very pale you are, Staniey,” said Eulalie, 
trying to laugh. ‘“ Did you see a ghost?” | 








“No,” said Stanley, briefly ; “only my own figure 
standing by a table. Which is going next ?” 

“T am,” said Cecil. “ Eulalie insists on being last, 
in order, I suppose, that the mirror may have ex- 
pended its horrors upon us. But I feel far less in- 
terest in it, because we are not to tell,” she said, 
with a reproachful glance at Winston, whom she had 
been vainly endeavouring to tease intoa recital of his 
experiehce. 

evertheless, she vanished with the astrologer, 
and re-appeared presently with the announcement 
that she had been greeted with the marvellous sight 
of herself reading. At least, she said : 

“T have learned exactly how I look, and that is a 
consolation, for I always was curious on the subject. 
It is a pity, though, I had not selected some more 
important time. Resets to you, Eulalie.” 

Por it was now the turn of trembling little Eulalie, 
who fully expected, to say the k to see herself 
lying in a coffin, ready for the no such 
sight met her eyes. Nothing moreterrible appeared 
within the mirror than a very pretty little scene in 
everyday life, wherein she was #epresented feeding 
a pet cat with milk from a rel 

“The idea!’’ she said, lieved, half-disap- 
pointed. “ Only my cat Whitefoot, who, by the way, 
rejoiced in a new collar, ag I observed, of the most 
gorgeous kind.” 

All that day they talked a great deal of their visit 
to the astrologer, and the two girls gave Mr. Tre- 
verton a very animated account of the whole pro- 
ceeding, but neither St. George nor Stanley seemed 
disposed to be communicative on the subject. 

By-and-by this Christmas-visit was terminated, and 
the old house shutap, the having mi- 
grated ; our twor very enviable 
reputation, aid wer they ap- 
peared. ; 

A tangled skeinthishow tounravel it? Beyond 
those few words of warning, Ralph Treverton had 
never 8 to his son on the subject ; but 

perpetually recurred 


irom resolution, 
Eulalie, Stanley fencied it might be the determine 
_ to see the ancient project of their marriage cmp 

d out. 

“ Heaven knows,” said the’young man to himbelf,. 
“that I would die before I would break my word, 
but I can see that Eulelie’s heart was never mine- 
St. George loves her, and’ she returns it. She never 
blushes so with me—andhe is continually talking: off 
her. I will enquire about it this very day.” 

But the days went by, one after another, and still 
that question was not asked. 

December once again at Linden Terrace. The 
same party was assembled this year in the pleasant 
old mansion. 

“Something is rising out of the past,” said St. 
George to himself. “Who is it says we all, before 
we die, have a skeleton closet with the key care- 
fully thrown away? When I am his age, shall I, too, 
have one, I wonder ?” . 

Then he looked at Eulalie, and bethought him for 
the thousandth time of the astrologer and the magic 
mirror. j 

“ Oh, Eulalie!” said Cecil, a few days after this, 
“that terrible dream is haunting me again. What 
is it? Whatcanit be? My very earliest recollec- 
tion is that of being frightened by this picture which 
my imagination conjured up.” 

“What do you mean, Cissy? Yon are certainly 
beset with dreams. When I first knew you, there 
was one which you were having continually, and 
which you never would tell me.” 

“Tt is the very same,” rejoined Cecil. “I have 
had it ever since I can remember, and not only when 
asleep, but often when awake it flashes across me 
like one of those vague feelings of another life that 
some places, sounds, or odours, call up in one. Do 
you know, when I first came here, the idea haunted 
me whenever I saw old Fergus that I had seen him 
before, but where, I could not tell.” 

“ Well, that’s not very strange,” replied her friend. 
“Old Scotchmen are apt to have a strong family re- 
semblance the world over. Probably in travelling 
among the Highlands, yu met with quantities of 
such faces.” 

“ Perhaps so,” said Cecil, thoughtfully. “ But this 
dream, this mental picture. No, I would rather not 
tell it, but I will transfer it to canvass, and see if that 
will not break the spell.” 

“Do,” said Eulalie. 

“ What is this scene, Cecil?” asked Stanley, bend- 
ing over her easel, where she sat at work. 

* Purely from fancy,” she replied. 


“It is finished, all but the foreground, is it not ? 
May I petition for it, when it is done ?” 

“It will not be a very pleasant picture ; not such s 
one, certainly, as I should care to give—you.” 

Her voice softened unconsciously as she spoke the 
“you,” which little change of tone made Stanley 
happy for the rest of the day. 

he next day was the first of January. 

New Year's day dawned bright and fair. Eulalie 
woke up in the morning with her thoughts full of 
the magic mirror. 

Poor hungry Whitefoot came rubbing against her 
skirt, beseeching breakfast with a loud, vociferous 
purr and frantic gesticulations of the tail. 

“Poor pussy!” said Eulalie, with self-reproach, 
“ you have been neglected.” 

And perceiving the saucer, she placed it before the 
grateful cat. At that moment the clock struck eleven, 
and the fate-telling mirror was verified, for this was 
the time that Eulalie had chosen to behold it. 

The door opened very softly ; so softly that Eulalie 
did not hear it, and St. George stood close behind her. 
For a brief space he remained there without speaking, 
then, in a low voice, he said: 

“ Eulalie!” 

Foolish little thing! The blood mowwted evem to 
her pretty forehead, and dyed her white neck sear- 
let. A child could read her feelings in that frightened 
happy start she gave at the sound of an unexpected 
voice. 

Then suddenly, his voice caoogte: 

“ What is the use of all this?” he said, impatiently. 
“Why should we disguise it? We love each oflier 
—and know it,” he concluded, significantly, atrthe 
same time drawing towards him her'slight formy 

“Oh, Winston!” whispered Dalalie, blushingownd 
crying at the same time. “ What cal say? I 
I ought not to love you, but I do.” 

This was said in an almost inaudible little voloe 

St. George’s pm to this artless c 
though not a verbal one, was very eloquent. 

Here something drew his eyes’ to the little dock 
upon the mantelpiece, and the thought of the magi 
mirror occurred to him, for this’ was the Precisegano~ 
ment designated. 

“ Eulalie,” he whispered, “ this’ was what B beligld 

ologer’s glass.” 

Adidas he kissed her again, she cast downer 
Bite eyes and blushed, half-innocent, half-guilty: in 
hernew-found happiness. 

It had been «# custom, from time immemoritl, in 
thie’ Preverton household, to make New Y car’#day one 
of family gathering, when beneatli this ancient roof- 
tree the'seattered Trevertons were’wout to assemble 
from: far and wide. To-dwy, however, there were 


but P tatives of the name, an old man and 
his son. 

Whiit#St. George and Eulalie were enacting their 
pretty scene in another apartment, Cecil, Mr. Tre- 
verton and Stanley were in the sitting-room. Miss 
Vernor seated at her easel, young Treverton, of 
course, bending over her, while his father sat in the 
distance, engaged in reading. 

“What a terrible picture,” said Stanley, suddenly, 
“you are making of that lovely sunset scene, Cecil! 
I thought your imagination harboured nothing of so 
dark and tragic a kind.” 

“I am exorcising an evil spirit,” she answered, 
with a slight smile. “This is what has haunted me 
like a nightmare, ever since I can remember.” 

The paiuting, in its more finished state, like what 
we have described it in the distance, represented, on 
the nearer side of the river, a beautiful garden, now, 
alas, the scene of deadly strife. Against the golden 
sky two figures stood out in bold relief. One of thése, 
aman clad in alabourer’s rough guise, but whose coun- 
tenance, distorted with passion, was still the face of a 
gentleman, and whose hands were small and well- 
formed, seemingly unused to labour. Theo other, 
shorter and slighter, had the look of one suddenly 
surprised, and endeavouring, with all his strength, 
to throw off the murderous grasp laid on him. 

The dénouement of the picture was only too evi- 
dent. Standing already close upon the precipitious 
bank of the stream, one moment more would behold 
the victim hurled upon the rocks below, to be swept 
on by the rapid, eddying current, a mangled, shape- 
less mass. Rut horror-inspiring as was the death 
impending, more fearful still in its fury of hatred, its 
demon-like malignity, was the face of the man about 
to commit the deed which should set upon one more 
forehead that old ineffaceable brand of Vain; an ex- 
pression more terrible than the coming tragedy, in- 
asmuch as spiritual evil must always overpower the 
mere material. 

While Stauley, over whom the picture appeared to 
exert a species of fascination, stood looking at it, 
some impulse drew Mr. Treverton behind Cecil’s 
chair, when, glancing over the head of the fair artist, 
at the scene depicted on her canvass, a sudden ex- 








clamation, almost like a groan, issued from his lips, 
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startling both Stanley and Miss Vernor herself. 
Hastily turning around, they beheld Mr. Treverton 
sinking into the nearest chair, his face ashy pale, and 
distorted out of all likeness to itself. 

“ Oh, heaven !” he exclaimed, for a moment noticing 
neither, “the curse is come upon me, my sins have 
found me out!” 

Cecil and Stanley looked at each other in astonish- 
ment and alarm, the first idea suggesting itself was 
that of sudden insanity, as they noticed the broken 
utterance, the tremulous motion, the blank, wretched 
gaze of the man, who seemed suddenly to have grown 
older by twenty years. 

“See that the door is fastened, Stanley,” he said, 
in a voice of forced calm. “‘We must be secure 
from intrusion. Let no one be admitted, until the 
tale I have to tell is finished. Nay, remain,” as 
Cecil made a motion to leave him with his son; “ it 
is for your ears, too, her child, his child, as you are.” 





Then, in a voice unnaturally steady, he related a | 
story that blanched the faces of his listeners with the | 
whiteness of a despair akin to his own. 

It was the old story. One day the beautiful castle 
was shattered to the ground. A handsome young | 
artist, Paul Vernor, by degrees had won the heart | 
that Ralph Treverton would have shed his dearest | 
blood to gain. From that hour he was a changed | 
man, dwelling night and day upon the one feeling of 
hatred for the one who had wronged him, possessed 
-ontinually with one longing—revenge. Very pa- 
tiently did Ralph Treverton await his opportunity. 
A few years passed by, in which time many changes 
had occurred. 

(da Ainslie was now the wife of the young artist, 
th.c mother of a beautiful little girt. An inherited 
tendency threatening to resolve itseli into consump- 
tion, the south of France had been recommended by 
Mrs. Vernor’s physician, and here, consequently, 
they wore residing. 











Ralph Treverton, meantime, had also married, one 
only son being the fruit of this union. But his wife, 
beautiful and amiable as she was, had never filled 
the place of his early love. He was not a negligent 
husband, exactly, but always cold and undemonstra- 
tive, and shortly after the birth of their child, Mrs. 
Treverton, a tenderly-nurtured hot-house flower, 
pining for that atmosphere of love which before her 
marriage had always surrounded her, growing daily 
weaker, drooped like a lovely, fading blossom, until 
at length a slow decline terminated in death. 

Following this, at no very long interval, occurred 
the death of Mrs. Vernor also. While she lived, 
something had stayed the revengful hand of the man 
who once, under-her pure influence, had hoped to 
lead a better life. Now, the last restraint being re- 
moved, Ralph Treverton who, despite his profligacy 
had once held his honour, his old untarnished name, 
as the most precious of earthly possessions, burned 
only to stain his hands with the blood of a hated ri- 
val 


A Scotsman, Fergus McDougall by name, to 
whom he had once rendered an important service, 
and who, in return attached himself most zealously 
to Ralph Treverton, performed for him the office of 
a spy, dogging the unsuspecting Vernor in a variety 
of disguises, and finally securing a situation as his 


gardener. Not long after Mrs. Vernor’s death, Mc- 
Dougall communicated to his whilom master that the 
long-desired opportunity had arrived, that Mr. Ver- 
non since his bereavement having withdrawn from 
society, and become greatly addicted to solitude, was 
accustomed to spend the long hours in his garden, 
painting, reading, or wandering listlessly up and 
down the long avenues. 

The place was a lonely one, and bordered on a 
stream, with steep and rocky banks on one side, in- 
deed almost like a precipice. To surprise him here 
would be no difficult task. 


Ralph Treverton, disguised in the dress of a la- 
em and passing for a friend of McDougall’s, 
awaited Paul Vernor’s appearance in the garden. A 
little girl, his child, who, fond of playing out of doors, 
had been left by her nurse in McDougall’s care, a 
wee, toddling thing of scarcely two years, was amus- 
ing herself with a doll near by. Of this child Ralph 

| Treverton took small heed, but the Scotsman, more 
wary, by means of some little present, enticed her 
into an adjacent summer-house, where, after playing 
a little while, she fell asleep on the rustic seat. The 
sun was nearly setting when Paul Vernorentered the 


en. 
| The remainder of the story has been told by tho 
picture. On and on through the night, under the 
' moonlight, floated the lifeless corpse, and speeding 
| away, fast and far, fled the man who until this night 
borne a name soiled with no stain of crime. 

Some distance farther on, the dis d body was 
washed ashore. A case of suicide it was decided, and 
this was rendered the more probable from the incon- 
solable grief which Paul Vernor had manifested since 
his recent loss. So time passed-by, and the dead 
man was forgotten, save by the guilty murderer 
whose pangs of conscience nothing could allay. 

Mr. Treverton stopped, his story finished. 

“ And I am that child!” said Cecil, shuddering. 
“Now it all comes back to me; Fergus—the rough 
stranger—my father. I must have seen it all through 
the latticed bars of the summer-house, and the whole: 
terrible, terrible scene must have stamped itself in- 
delibly on my memory, to haunt me, ever after, iv 
sleeping or waking. Oh, may heaven forgive you, 
as I, the daughter of your murdered victim, forgive 
you! It was not you, but some evil demon. I pity 
you, and implore heaven for your pardon.” 

These last words were almost inaudible from a rush 
of tears ; the girl flung herself upon her knees beside 
Mr. Treverton’s chair. He placed one trembling 
| hand on her head, and extended the other to Stanley, 
who, with white, motionless lips, and dilated eyes, 
had listened to his father’s recital ; that story which 
showed him the an serpy 6 of ever wedding Cecil 
Vernor ; that revealed a dar 
the honour he prized dearer than life. 

“ My son,” said the father, appealingly, “let me 
hear from you also that Iam forgiven. I shall not 
live long. Tell me, Stanley, you forgive me.” 

“I forgive you, father,” answered his son, me- 
chanically, but his face showing no understanding of 
the words his lips had spoken. 

“Tf you please, Miss Eulalie,” spoke the voice of 
Mrs. Hardwicke, at the door, “ there’s an old woman 
in the kitchen I am tired with trying to get rid of.” 

In the midst of all, the strange old woman had her 
interview with the master of Linden Terrace. 

Her story in substance was this: She was of Eng- 
lish birth, but had been a servant of Mrs. Treverton 
in Germany, the nurse, in fact, of her infant son. Of 
precisely thé same age as little Stanley was the 
child of Count Von Rittenhaus (or Graf von Ritten- 
| haus, as he was styled inGerman). In the family of 
the latter was a nursery-maid. One day, in a mo- 
ment of merriment, they exchanged their little 
charges, between whom there existed a most{strikiug 
similarity, which, indeed, had suggested the idea. 
Strangely enongh, the deception was not discovered ; 
but after a few days, when they were about to restore 
the children to their rightful homes, the little Stanley 
was taken ill, and died within twenty-four hours after 
his first attack, while the family of Count Von Rit- 
tenhaus mourned him as their own Carl Friedrich. 
After this, the girl, Ellen, feared to reveal what hail 
been done, and the little German boy grew up to man- 
hood as the son of Mr. Treverton. But ever since 
that time Ellen had known no piece of mind, the me- 
mory of what she had done haunting her continually, 
and now that she had been converted to religion, 
whatever the consequences might be, she was deter- 
mined to reveal all to Mr. Treverton. 

Years have passed since then. Ralph Treverton 
did not long survive his sad confession, but died soor 
after, softened and repentant. Eulalie Delison is tle 
happy wife of Winston St. George, and the darling 
of his parents, who, for a time regretting their los: 
Cecil, thechild whom they had adopted almost in in- 
fancy, speedily became reconciled to their Winston's 
choice, and unite now in spoiling her as much as they 
possibly can. 

As for Cecil, the last we heard of her she was re- 
siding in Germany, where she bears the name of the 
Countess Von Rittenhaus. She is still as fondly 
loved by the young count, Carl Friedrich, as she was 
in former days by Stanley Treverton ; while he him- 
self, with as prdud a name as even his honour could 
desire, with the fondest of fathers, and a wife who 
realises his sweetest dreams, is as happy as one can 
well be on this uncertain earth. 





‘The Astrologer’s Mirror, with its revelations of the 
future thus strangely verified. . LL. 
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THE 
BLACK KNIGHT’S CHALLENGE. 


BY THE 
Author of ‘* Florian,” “ Cordelia’s Fortune,’ &c., £c. 
—————_j——————_ 
CHAPTER IX. 


It was a long and dubious way, especially to one 
deprived of sight; but Hugh de Vermandois knew 
that his guides were his friends, and he gave himself 
not one thought of uneasiness in connection with his 
passage through the secret way. If he had any un- 
easy thoughts, they were of the success he might 
meet with after the Fédais had left him to his own re- 
sources. However, he thought of no trouble. He 
had a stout Damascus sword upon his hip—not like 
his own ponderous blade, fit to sever an iron helm ; 


him with, and so nearly like those worn by Turkish 
gentlemen that it could not help to betray him. 

At length the party stopped, and the hoodwink 
was removed. The torch was burning, and they 
were still in the subterranean passage; but Hugh 
observed a flight of stone steps directly before him, 
and at the head appeared to be a closed trap. 

“Can you see, my lord?” asked Hassan. ‘ 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Then mark the nature of these steps, and be pre- 
pared to follow us up. Beyond that the distance to 
the open highway of Nice is short; so please re- 
member that the Christian knight is keeping watch 
over the garments we have left behind us, and that 
you are henceforth, until you find your own garb 
again, a Seljoucide doctor, nothing more nor less. 
A forgetfulness of this might cost you your life.” 

“T understand,” returned the prince, “and I will 
not forget your caution.” 

“Should there come danger,” pursued the guide, 
“be not too ready with your sword. If you can do 
so with your life, find me before resorting to it. Do 
you understand 2?” 

“You mean,” answered the knight, “ that you will 
be near at hand, and that in case of danger I am to 
seek you ?” 

es,” said Hassan. “You are to regard me as 
the man who alone can lead you out of harm’s way. 
And now let us proceed. Mark the steps, my lord.” 

He who carried the torch had lighted the lamp of 
® small lantern, which was set away in a convenient 
niche, and as Hassan spoke his last word of caution 
the flame of the torch was extinguished, and for a 
time all was total darkness. Hugh heard someone 





[THE SELJOUCIDE DOCTOR. | 


ascend the steps; presently a grating sound struck 
his ear—a current of fresh air; and then, upon look- 
ing up, he saw that a trap had been opened, and a 
space of dim, uncertain light was visible beyond. 
When his turn came—next before Hassan, who re- 
inained to see that all was left properly behind them 
—he ascended confidently, and when he began to look 


| around him, after stepping forth upon the landing at 
| the head of the steps, h 


e found himself in a spacious 
building, supported by numerous columns and pilas- 


| ters, the architecture all of the heaviest and grandest 


order. Something arose directly before him like an 


| altar, and as his eyes became more used to the un- 


certain light he could see that the place was both 
spacious and magnificent. But whence came the 
light? Surely not from windows, for he could see 
none. 

“ Are there lamps burning near at hand?” he asked 


' of his guide. 
but still a true one—one that Hassan had furnished | 


“Yes,” said Hassan. 

“ And do I not hear voices ?” 

“Very likely. Can you guess where you are?” 
Hugh shook his head. 


ber the uncle of the Prophet, and you will not forge 
it. Now let us set forth.” 

By a side door Hassan led the way to a narrow 
lane, whence they emerged into a broad street, well 
lighted, and in which many people were pasging to 
and fro. Two only of the Fedais accompanied Hugh 
from the mosque, one of them having remained there 
to be ready to open the way in case of the need of 
sudden flight. A walk of fifteen minutes, through 
one of the most populous districts of the city, brought 
them toa sumptuous palace, which Hassan announced 
as the residence of the Emir Abu Hassa. 

“Remain close by my side,” said Hassan, “ and 
fear no danger. Remember that my master has his 
servants in the dwelling of every officer of note in 
Nice, and that a word from me to any such servant 
| is as a law unto them which may not be violated. A 
' physician is expected here to-night to see the beau- 
| tiful Frankish prisoner, and you are that physician. 
| If I leave you, be sure I shall be near enough to cal) 
you in case of need. 

In the court of the palace Hassan’s companion left 
them, and took up his post near the portico, and be- 





“In about the last place that you would be suffered | yond this the princeand his original guide proceeded 


to visit if your presence were known to the rulers,” 
said Hassan, with a slight laugh. ‘You are in the 
Mosque of Haroun al Raschid; and the voices which 


| you hear are those of the priests and muezzins who 


are resting from the labours of the day, and waiting 
for the final prayer; for since the city has been so 
seriously threatened an extra muezzin is called at 
the third hour of the night, and the watchmen and 
sentinels turn their faces to the Tomb of the Prophet 
at midnight.” 

The speaker came to a stop, and after a short 
pause, he made ready to answer the question which 
was plainly to be read in the knight’s look of aston- 
ishment. 

“Hugh of Vermandois, I think I have your word 
that nothing which you may see or hear while in my 
company, aside from that which is properly your 
own business’ shall ever pass your lips while in this 
country ?” 

“Such a promise you have, my brother.” 

“Then know that the Mosque of Haroun al Ras- 
chid is entirely under the control of priests who are 
sworn followers of Hashishin. Nota soul in Nice, 
save our own people, dreams of such a thing. So 
now you understand why you have been permitted 
to enter here. And I will add that, while I am with 
you, you will have no occasion to fear anyone whom 
you may meet here. But we will notstop to see any 
of the inmates now. The countersign for this night, 


‘ with the sentinels of the guard, is Abu Bekr. Rewem- 


alone together. Itseemed a wonder to the Christian 
knight thus to tread the passages of the palace of 
the Moslem chieftain, with stern sentinels at every 
turn; but he saw that before his guide every hal- 
bert was lowered, and he passed on with a bold and 
unquailing front. Arrived at a small hall, beyond 
the posts of military sentinels, they were joined by 
a man who spoke with Hassan in the same strange 
tongue which Hugh had heard before—the same 
which the Old Man of the Mountain had addressed 
to his slave, and which the Fédais had used among 
themselves. A little while, and Hassan turned to- 
wards his follower. 

“Now, my lord, everything depends upon the ut- 
most care and circumspection. We are near to the 
chamber of the lady whom you seek, and my brother 
has contrived to have our friends on the watch ; but 
there is no knowing who may come unexpectedly. 
Be careful that the lady does not behold your face 
until you have given her a word of caution, for near 
at hand are sure to be watchers whom we cannot 
trust. You will find your friend upon her couch, as 
a pretended illness has procured this interview.” 

They moved on, and very soon they were met 
by a female, who also spoke with Hassan in the 
strange tongue, and who directly took the seeming 
doctor under her charge, the old guide going no 





| farther. : 
| Tt was a small chamber, hung with curtains of 
' green and crimson silk, a Turkish couch—half bed 
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and half spfa—upon one side, and on the other a 
dressing table, upon which burned a silver lamp. 
Upon the couch lay a female form, with a light silken 
coverlet drawn up to her shoulders, one of her fair 
white arms resting upon the outside. In an instant 
Hugh recognised that arm—the only arm he had 
ever seen combining all the fairest colour and outline 
belonging to a woman with the swelling of those 
muscles which denote masculine strength and vigour 
—all the fullness and laying on of firm, enduring 
muscles, without the abrupt turns and corrugations 
of the- limbs of the athlete. He approached care- 
fully, yet confidently, with the collar of his tunic 
drawn up between his face arid the light, and as he 
came to the bedside, he whispered : 

“ Save my life by silence!” 

And as he spoke he took her hand in his strong 
grasp. 

There was a sudden gasping, as though to re- 
strain the cry that had arisen for utterance, and the 
frame of the couch shook with the mighty emetion 
that thrilled its fair oeeupant. 

A little while, and the left hand slowly lifted itself 
to join its mate in its glad greta then the 
maiden spoke in the Fran tongme, which she 
knew none of her attendants could understand. 

“Hugh! Dear, dear Hugh! I am not deceived!” 

“ No, my own Gertrude. Behold!” 

She looked up and saw the noble face, andw fer- 
vent prayer of thanksgiving, went up to heaven. 

“Let me see your tongue,” he said, in Arabic. 

She raised her lips, am@ he pressed upon thama 
fervent, silent kiss. 

And now they knew thet their interview must be 
very brief; and that whatthey had to sey must be 
said in the shortest possiiiile space of time. Hugh 
was the first to hint at the-mmfortunate fact, and yet 
he had many questions tomsk. As for himself, and 
for the friends with the Ohtistian army, she probably 
knew already as much as he could tell; only she 
‘ould not know how he had suffered in view of her 
loss. She could never know how his heart had 
ached. 

“Ah!” she said, with a sad motion of the head| 
‘you forget that I have a heart as well as you, and 
that my own sufferings may have been a8 great as 
yours. But enough of that. I know we have both 
suffered, Hugh ; for 1 know we both have loved. I 
know that my father is well ; and I know also how it 
is with the army. But tell me—how is it with Peter 
Bourbog and Arnold de la Marche, and with my fa- 
ther’s captain, Guiscard de Grillon? Do they live? 
Has heaven spared them? Are they healthy, and 
i:ee from pain, like other men?” 

“They live, Gertrude; and they are well in body ; 
but how they are in mind I cannot say. Oh! I have 
uot done them injustice! I have not wrongfully sus- 
pected them. It was through their means that you 
were dragged away from the fisher’s cot? Tell me 
how it was, my love.” 

“ Thus it was, dear Hugh: On that dreadful night, 
while the storm was howling in all its fury, the two 
brothers of Bourbon came to meand told me that you 
were dead—that you had been killed in trying to 
save the horses from the wreck ; and they asked me 
if I would decide between them ; and if not between 
them, if I would give my hand to De Grillon. You 
know how I answered them. Then they threatened. 
‘hey said there was a pirate of Tyre in the harbour 

f Durazzo, and that if I remained obstinate I should 
be given up to him. I did not know then, but I 
learned afterwards, that Guiscard de Grillon had an 
uncle in Nice—the Emir Abu Hassa—and he had 
planned that he would send me to that man. And 
he did so. I cannot tell you all now, but I will tell 
you sometime or other; for I feel assured that I am 
to be delivered.” : 

“By heaven's help you shall be, my love!” whis- 
pered Hugh, passionately. “Either you go free, or 
we die here together!” 

A pressure of the hand gave token of her grati- 
tude. 

“De Grillon detached a number—six—of his men- 
at-arms to go with me to his uncle, sending by them 
a sealed letter. That letter was fatal to them, for 
no sooner had I been safely delivered to the emir 
than they were put to death, that they might never 
bear witness against their commander! And I was 
left in the care of the emir; and this was the com- 
pact: If, when the Christians appeared before Nice, I 
would consent to marry De Grillon, he would come 
in and marry me, and give his influence towards 
iriving the crusaders from the siege. If, in the end, 
| would not marry him, he would give me up entirely 
to the emir.” 

“Did those knights promise that they would betray 

e Christian army ?” asked Hugh. 

“Not quite so terrible as that,” said Gertrude. 

"hey only promised to find, if possible, some pre- 
text fur drawing the army away from this city. But 





we can expose them fully in good time. Their ser- 


vants brought me hither, and here have I remained 
almost half a year. The emir thinks I am entirely his, 
and he hopes to subdue me. I have somewhat an- 
gered hjm, and astonished him not a little. Three 
days ago I hurled him across this apartment as though 
he had been a child; and I have thought to put: his 
courage and devotion to a final test. And in this, 
dear Hugh, I want your assistance. Now listen to 


me, and offer no objection. I wish for a suit of ahead falls no outward 


armour that will fit me well. Where is my jewelled| 


hauberk ?” 


He had wondered why those servants of the assassin 

chieftain, who could do so much, could not conduct 

Gertrude away from the emir’s palace, and out from 

the city ; but she had shown him that such a thing 

‘ane not be ; and he had began reluctantly to acknow- 
it. 

At length, with a heavy heart, the prince turned 
away from the woman he so fondly loved, forced to 
of his passion, and obliged to 
talk with an att t of medicine which he should 
send very shortly. He found Hassan in waiting, and 


The knight did not immediately answer. He gazed |, together they left the palace. As they walked alon 
now 


into Gertrude’s face, and thought of her meeting the | the 


Arabian emir in mortal conflict; for he knew well 
the aos of the maiden’s wish. 
“ Gertrude——” 
She read his thought in his anxious look, and 
& quick motion of the hand she silenced him. 
“Hugh, methinks thou hast tested: the 
and skill of my arm, and I am surprised that them 


deserted street, the prince said to his com- 


¢ ; 

“ Hasean, it has troubled me to conceive how the 
— e Arslan, dared to Send men to attack 
a ‘sorpewerful as is your master—a chief be- 
fore ble power ali other powers must 





should’st think of offering objection to my m 
this proud Arab where alone I can mould him at 
will. Oh, if you love me, listen and obey. Tell 
where is my hauberk?” 

“T have it, Gertrude, sacredly treasured up im 
memory of what I feared might be my lost love. I 
have it, together with thearmour which you worsat 
the tournament at Paris, just before we set forth for 
Rome.” 

“ And will you send it tome, Hugh ?—send 
and my lance and sword?” 

“ But how can I send these ponderous things®” 

“ Hassan will bring them to me.” 

_“ Are you sure?” 

“Tf he will not, I will not ask for them again?” 

“By my life!” muttered the prince, half to hinuself, 
“B.gee not how these followers of Hashiehin camhold | 

Every rod and staff efoffice, and. 
of sentinel, falleat their 


c living lordw of ta 

ger ready is and yet it 
ie simple, when Ayisha, one of my fe~ 
mule attendants, relying upon my good fai 
me-much of her master’s system. She is bound to 
him, as also is Hassan. Did you know that this Old 
Man of the Mountain allows his soldiers to be hired 
by the neighbouring princes ?” 

“Yes,” said Hugh, “I have heard of that.” 

“ Well,” pursued Gertrude, “ these princes, sultans, 
and emperors know very well that Hashishin has a 
class of men so devoted to his will that they hold 
death in his service as a glorious thing; and how 
shall the prince who hires the soldiers know that the 
very one, perhaps, who stands nearest to his body on 
duty is not one of the Fédais, whose dagger would be 
sure to find his heart at his master’s bidding! Oh, 
it is a wonderful thing, Hugh ; and sometimes, when 
Ayisha has told me of the doings of her people, it 
has sounded more wild and extravagant than the 
most fanciful of our old monkish legends of the genii 
and their works. Hassan is known to be a servant 
of Hashishin, and he is the one whom the Old Man 
has employed to bring him report of the condition of 
his soldiers, and also to collect the price of their hire 
of the ruler who has employed them. So, you see, 
you may trust Hassan to do anything.” 

“ see ” 


“ And you will send my arms and armour ?” 

“ Gertrude!” 

“Hugh!” 

“ Pardon me, dearest, I will send them.” 

The maiden was very near starting up from the 
couch under the influence of the emotions born of 
this promise on the part of her lover. 

“Oh! bless you, Hugh! Bless you! bless you! 
Send them to me as quickly as you can.” 

“ As soon as I can be sure that every plate is per- 
fect, every rivet fairly headed, and every ring of the 
hauberk intact. You shall not wait.” 

After this the conversation turned upon the subject 
which lay nearest to their hearts, and Gertrude de- 
clared that her faith was strong enough to give her 
the comforting assurance that they should yet be mar- 
ried in the Holy City. 

“Hugh,” she said, still resting her hand in his 
grasp, “I wish that you should say nothing of my 
presence here to anyone in the Christian camp. Will 
you promise me that?” 

Hugh promised without hesitation, and shortly 
afterwards he arose to take his leave. It had been 
told to him that his affianced bride would meet the 
Moslem knight in mortal combat, and he had pro- 
mised that he would be present, with a few of his 
trusty companions in arms, to see that nothing was 
left undone towards preparing her for the conflict. 
He was to come in diguise—he and his companion 
knights, under the lead of Hassan. 

At first Hugh’s heart had quaked with the thought ; 
but when he began to remember the maiden’s prowess, 
and reflected that he should be near, to counsel and 
assist, he became in a measure reconciled to the plan. 
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CHARTER x. 

Ir was pastmiitiight when Hugh de Vermandois 
stood again in the corridor of the old ruin by the 
shore of the lake ; and here Hassan proposed to leave 
him. 

“You can find your way to the camp without 
trouble,” said the guide, “and perhaps it would be 
as well for you to go alone. It might excite com- 
ment were I to return with you. But I will be with 
you when the armour is ready.” 

He ceased speaking, and bowed his head upon his 
hand ; and presently he resumed : 

“ Sir Hugh, these are stirring times, and we know 
not what a day may bring forth. It may become 
necessary for your good that I should have free 
access to your most private quarters, even though 
you might be absent. We cannot tell what may 
happen, and it is well to be prepared.” 

“ T understand,” said the prince, “and I appreciate 
the suggestion fully. Here, take this, and it shall be 
a token upon which you will be admitted to my 
presence ; or, in case of my absence, to my private 
apartment at any time. I will tell my servants that 
you have it, and they will respect its authority. 
Take it; but remember that I shall want it again 
when our work is done.” ' 

And the prince drew from his finger his signet 
ring, and gave it to his companion. 

“Now, my lord,” returned Hassan, as he placed 
the signet upon the finger which it fitted, “I am at 
your service. You shall see me again as soon as you 
can possibly have need.” 

While Hassan waited for one of his brethren who 
had come with him, and who was now engaged iu 
securing the trap, and returning the rubbish upon it, 
Hugh took his leave and set forth for the Christian 
camp. Just as he stepped from the last fragment of 
rock that marked the site of the old wall, he fancied 
that he heard a rustling sound close at hand, and as 
he stopped to listen, he saw a shadowy form glide 

t an opening in a thicket, a little to the right of 
fis path. With the thought flashing upon him that 
this might be a spy set upon his motions, he sprang 
towards the place where the form had disappeared, 
but he could find nothing of it. 

Hark! Yes, it was the step of a man, hurrying 
through the tangled shrubbery ; but he did not choose 
to follow. He listened until he could hear the retreat- 
ing step no longer, and then he started foi ward once 
more for the camp, which he reached without farther 
adventure ; and when he had arrived at his own tent 
he found his esquire fast asleep, and so he undressed 
and retired, without even calling his page to his as- 
sistance. 

In the morning the Prince of Vermandois was 
stirring betimes, and one of his first cares was to 
assemble his servants—those who had place im- 
mediately about his person and authority in his tent 
—and make them acquainted with the fact that « 
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certain young man, a stranger, in fact a mountaineer, 
who had in possession his signet, was to be admitted 
to the tent, and to his most private apartments, at 
any and at all times when it might please him. Then 
he told the same to De St. Valery, and when the 
esquire signified a curiosity to know what it meant, 
the prince replied : 

“Dear Walter, Iam undera promise not to mention 
the business upon which this youth will wait upon 
me; but when you see him you may be able to form 
your own opinion. Hig name is Hassan, and I would 
have him renee he been bog time, as 
near to m emee as are yo! of 
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G 
of the best 
had ——s so drawn to himself the confidence 
of his fellow knights that they had come to regard 
him as their leader. The count of Thoulouse had 
worked hard to obtain this distinction; and his 
known courage and skill in handling an arniy, toge- 
ther with his wealth, and the vast number of men he 
had led to the east—a hundred thousand—pleaded 
strongly in his favour ; but his haughty and unyield- 
ing disposition, added to a temper at times entirely 
ungovernable, operated to bar him out. So, too, had 
Bohémond, the noble Prince of Tarentum, sought 
the distinction; and no man of them all was bet- 
ter fitted for the post. However, no leader was 
directly acknowledged, though after one attack upon 
Nice, and two or three sallies from the army of the 
Sultan that yet lay in the mountains, it became very 
evident that some one controlling mind must be re- 
cognised in the hour of danger; and with tacit con- 
sent Duke Godfrey was allowed to assume the place. 

Hugh was wending his way slowly towards the 
quarter of de Bouillon, when he was met by a mes- 
scnger, who informed him that his presence was re- 
quired at Godfrey’s tent. 

For consultation, he supposed; and he quickened 
his step somewhat, revolvingin his mind the thought 
of how he might put off an attack upon the city until 
Le could communicate again with Gertrude. 

When he entered the spacious pavilion of de 
Bouillon, he found that he was the last of the chiefs 
—all the others were there. Godfrey sat upon the 
throne, and by his side sat the Bishops Adhémar and 
Odo of Bayeux. Hugh would have smiled upon his 
old friends, but not a smile greeted him from one of 
their faces. Some lowered gloomily upon him ; some 
were marked by wonder ; while others were clouded 
with pain and fear. But he was not to remain long 
in suspense. 

“Hugh de Vermandois!” pronounced Godfrey, 
standing upon his feet, and knocking with his trun- 
cheon upon the pedestal by his side. 

Hugh, who had just seated himself, started to his 
feet. 

“ Did you call my name, Sir Godfrey ?” 

“T called thee, Sir Hugh of Vermandois, to answer 
tv a most grave and serious charge.” 

The youthful prince was as one thunderstruck. 
The words of warning which his esquire had spoken, 
the dark forms that had been lurking in his path, 
and the gloom which had settled down upon his 
lieart, in turn occupied his startled thoughts, and for 
the time his limbs shook with a nameless, shapeless 
dread. Observing his troubled silence, Godfrey pro- 
ceeded: 

“ Noble prince, well we know how thou hast been 





_* Every warrior of the army wore a casque ; those of 
tle princes were covered with silver ; of the knights and 
lower nobles, with burnished steel ; the common soldiers 
wearing iron. 


beloved by our army; how thou hast displayed a 
valour such as few possess; and how high is the 
rank thou holdest even now in our midst. Hence 
thou wilt believe me when I tell thee that it is with 
pain and sorrow most deep and poignant that I enter 
upon the painful duty which has been imposed upon 
me. Hugh of Vermandois, thou art accused of trea- 
son to our holy cause!” 

The prince struggled for a brief space, as with 
some deadly monster that had: grappled him, and then 
oe took a step forward, and folded his arms upon his 

reast. 

“My Lord of Bouillon,” he demanded, in @ firm, 

clear tone, “what acts of treason doth this change 
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not mine,” exclaimed the count, 

them.to the court of as- 

; And T say, as said he 

of Bouillon, ‘Heaven grant that thou mayest prove 
them false’” 

“As yet,” said Hugh, “I remain unanswered. 1 
would face my accusers. Who are they?” 

Godfrey answered : 

“ Listen, and thou shalt hear: They are the gentle 
knights, Guiscard, the noble Count of Grillon ; Peter, 
Marquis of Bourbon; and Arnold, the Count de la 
Marche. They are three belted knights, and must 
be held honourable and true until proof is shown tc 
the contrary. They accuse thee, Bagh de Verman- 
dois, and stand pledged by their solemn oath to make 
their charges good.” 

“An oath is an easy thing to throw upon the air,’ 
replied Prince Hugh. “Never yet did a man bear 
false witness who offered not his oath in support 
thereof. Will these gentle knights make good their 
charges with their lives? Ask them that, my lord?” 

“You forget, my lord of Vermandois,” said God- 
frey, gravely shaking his head, “that we have en- 
tered into a solemn compact that no difficulty of a 
personal character should be settled by a resort to 
arms.” 

“My noble brother,” cried the prince, his face 
lighted by a grand enthusiasm, “I crave your indul- 
gence for one brief moment. No knight can respect 
the bonds which we have taken upon ourselves more 
than I do; but I beg you to believe that no gentle- 
man here present ever willingly relinquished the sa- 
cred right to protect his own honour. I know that 
I look not upon a knight who would not draw his 
sword to protect his own life, even against a brother 
in arms. And what is life compared with honour? 
Noble knights and brothers, I ask you, each and 
every one, did you, when you entered into that com- 
pact, mean to set up a covert, from behind which a 
coward might with impunity fling abroad his dastard, 
slanderous falsehoods, answering, when brought to 
account: ‘My oath will not let me meet you in the 
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During my stay with him I was induced to pledge 
my word that I would not raise my hand against 
him in any conflict which might arise in the future. 
And why should I not? He wasa Christian ruler, 
and I knew that our enemies were his enemies. I 
also pledged myself that our people should not levy 
upon his dominions, in any part, for forage or pro- 
visions. In this I was wrong, as you convinced me, 
noble Godfrey ; and ag I freely acknowledge. The 
Greek Emperor was the first to break the faith that 
had been — between us, and when I found he 
had done so, I from that moment held myself ab- 
solved from the compact, and haveso conducted my- 
self ever since. Godfrey de Bouillon, do I not speak 
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. Valery. 

Hugh confessed that he had not. 

Whereupon the old Count of Thoulouse expressed 
himself gravely influenced against the accused by 
this circumstance. He knew that De St. Valery 
had been Sir Hugh’s most trusty friend and com- 
panion ; and he could not but doubt the propriety of 
an intercourse with the enemy, and that, too, in the 
enemy’s own camp, which the prince dared not ex- 
ws to his best and truest friend. He could not but 

lieve that there was something wrong when such 
things appeared confessed upon the surface. 

Oh, in that moment how the prince wished that he 
could whisper only one single word into the old no- 
ble’s ear! But his solemn promise withheld him, and 
he could only let the count—the father of his betro- 
thed—remain in darkness and doubt. 

“Companions in arms,” said Hugh, when Ray- 
mond had resumed his seat, “I can offer you but one 
solution to the mystery. And now, in the name of 
that Saviour whose sacred banner I have had the 
honour to bear, I bid you hear me. I am so situated 
that I cannot now make known to you those things 
which would at once removeevery doubt, and fix the 
crime of treason upon others than myself ; for, be- 
fore heaven, there are traitors here! As for me, I 
am innocent. I swear it! And if my life is spared 
a few short days, I may be able freely to present to 
you allthat you could ask to know. In the mean- 
time I will maintain my innocence with lance, sword, 
and axe, in the saddle and on foot. And I hereby 
challenge my accusers to make good their accusa- 
tion, as they have promised. I will meet them as 
they shall elect ; the fight shall be to the death, un- 
less confession be made; and a cry for merey shall 


| be held to be a confession in full. So cast I my case 


upon the issue of battle, and may heaven protect the 
right!” 

Thus speaking, Hugh drew off his gauntlet, and 
cast it down upon the ground at the foot of the throne, 
and then moved back to his seat. 

For a few seconds asilence like unto death reigned 
in the pavilion, for every heart seemed hushed, and 





trial of arms?’ Did you mean that?” 

A simultaneous negative broke upon the air; and 
of fulla hundred knights present, not more than four 
or or five failed to join therein. 

After this, Hugh advanced towards the throne, 
and when he had reached the open space before it, 
he stood so that he could face both the presiding 
officer and the assembly. 

“My Lord Duke, and you Brothers in Arms hear 


every breath suspended. Hugh de Vermandois was, 
next to Tancred of Otranto, accounted the best knight 
in the army ; and who should dare to meet him? 

A little while, and then Guiscard de Grillon, fol- 


| lowed by Peter of Bourbon and Arnold de la Marche, 


arose, and advanced to the space which Hugh had left. 
Guiscard picked up the gauntlet, and then said: 
“With lance, sword, and axe, in the saddle or on 

foot, will I make good my charge against Hugh de 








me: It is said that I am in league with the Emperor 
Alexius, and that I have bound myself to support his 
interests against those of this Christian army. In 
answer to that I say, It is false! You, noble God- 
frey, know more of that business than any man here 
save myself; for "twas you who came and set me 
free from the hands of Alexius. 1 had the misfor- 
tune to be wrecked upon a far-away coast of his do- 
minions, and was conveyed to his capital, where I 





found myself, to all intents and purposes, a prisoner. | 


Vermandois! And may heaven protect the right!” 
His voice faltered, and with the call upon heaven on 
his lips he was very near breaking down; but he 
got through with it, and then passed the gauntlet to 
Peter of Bourbon, who went through with the same 
ceremony, as did Arnold de la Marche after him ; the 
last knight, when he had concluded, laying the 
gauntlet upon the pedestal, by the side of the trun- 
cheon, whence Hugh came and took it. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE PHANTOM OF MARION. 
—__——_—__— 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


THREE days had glided by, three days more of life | 
at Beauford Castle. 

Lady Alice had not changed; the same pallor 
rested upon her face, the same mechanical listless- 
ness characterised each action, the same low, cold, 
painful tones accompanied each articulation, and they 
were few—the same dull lethargic light burned in | 
her sweet blue eye, which, though radiantly beauti- 
ful, told of the waning spirit and the heart gradually | 
sinking. 

With increasing feelings of love for the wife who 
had of late cheered his home and made his life happy, 
and with growing solicitude for the daughter who 
seemed about to depart, as her image became en- 
shrined in his heart, Lord Beauford saw the one doing 
her duty as a mother with emotions of thankfulness 
and joy, and gazed upon the other slowly pining 
away with a father’s devotion and grief. 

*T'was morning, a clear, radiant September morn- 
ing, and Lady Alice sat at the parlour window, gaz- 
ing blankly out upon nature in all its pristine glory, 
while her parents were regarding her with mingled 
feelings of affection and sorrow. 

A few moments had passed in silence, when a ser- 
vant entered, bearing a card upon a salver, which he 
presented to Lord Beauford. 

“Marquis of Fairfield,” he mused, casting his eye 
upon the inscription, “why, he is an old friend of 
mine; show him in.” 

“T beg your pardon, my lord,” replied the servant, 
“but he wishes to see you privately.” 

“Very well, usher him into the library. 
there in a moment.” 

As her husband left the room, Lady Beauford 
threw herself back in her chair in a position of ease. 
A smile hovered around her finely-cut lips, a smile 
of triumph, so self-satisfactory that it might be called 
malignant, while her eyes sparkled, and her whole 
face showed the supreme gratification she felt in once 
more being free from the influences which had of late | 
nearly jeopardised her life. Yes, Lady Beauford was 
contented, and could now de fy the world. 

Half-an-hour passed, during which time both mo- 
ther and daughter remaine dt silent; the former still | 
reflecting upon the victory she had achieved, and 
feeling perfectly safe in the security she had gained, 
with no compunction of conscience for the manner 
in which it had been obtained; while the latter sat | 
with downcast eye and pallid cheek, with no thought | 
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or care for the future, and a faint realisation that the 
| present with its load of heart-crushing sorrow was 
termed life; but ah, how preferable were death. 

“ Who spoke—what was said?” ejaculated Lady | 
Alice, starting with affright. 

“ Who—when ?” exclaimed her mother, rising and 
glancing around with dreamy apprehension, like one | 
awakened from a deep sleep. 

Then, as she saw no cause for fear, she resumed | 
her languid position, saying: | 

“Oh, child, you quite startled me; pray do not be | 
so nervous.’ 

A moment had passed, when the sound of Lord | 
Beauford’s voice, in quick, angry tones, echoed through | 
the room and struck harshly upon their ears. 

“ Oh, what can it be ?” murmured Lady Alice, tre- | 
mulously, while a faint foreshadowing of evil crept 
in‘upon her mind, and she gazed towards the door in 
alarm. 

“Tt is nothing; how excited you are, child; be 
calm,” replied Lady Beauford, composedly, while in- 
wardly she was conjecturing with regard to the cause 
of her husband’s agitation, forit was very rarely that | 
his voice sounded so loud and unnatural. 

An instant passed, when heavy, shuffling steps | 
were heard in the hall, and Lord Beauford rushed 
into the room, his hair falling in confusion over his | 
brow, his eyes gleaming wildly beneath, his face | 
distorted by an expression of frenzy, and his teeth | 
grating together, while his hands were clenched, and | 
pressed each other as though they would tear the | 
skin from the bones. 

As Lady Beauford saw him, a shiver ran through | 
her frame, and starting up, she stretched forth her | 
hands imploringly, and cried : 

“Arthur! Arthur! what is this?” 

He glared at her for an instant, then caught her 
wrist with an iron grasp, and shrieked in accents of 
agony : 

“Come with me, woman—you shall hear! you 
shall hear.” 

A look of tremor swept across her features, her | 
eyes rolled fearfully about, and holding back she ex- 
claimed : 

“Why is this; you hurt my wrist; let me go!” 

He turned his burning eyes upon her, and an- | 
swered in a half-howl of rage and anguish, while he | 
started furiously forward, dragging her behind him: 

“You shall know. Come, I say, come!” 

With an expression of terrible dread playing over , 
her features, and her pale lips firmly compressed, 
while glances of fire shot from her dark eyes, Lady | 
Beauford was carried by main force into the parlour 
fronting on the lawn. 


Lord Beauford pushed her into a chair, and then 
bending down, while his form quivered, he directed 
his weird eyes upon her, and ejaculated in low, quick, 
breathless accents: 

“ Listen, I say, oh, listen.” 

A torrent of dreadful torturing thoughts rushed 
| through Lady Beauford’s mind, and fora moment her 
| head swam, then by the exercise of her powerful will, 
she regained her composure, and looking up with a 
| rigid face, she queried: 

‘“* My lord, will you explain the meaning of your 
maniacal appearance and actions ?” 

“Ha, ha,” laughed the earl, ina coarse, wild voice, 
and then shouted, " Marquis, tell her, oh, tell her 
that doubly accursed tale.’ 

At that moment Lady Alice appeared at the door, 
her deep blue eyes glancing fearfully around in be- 
wildered terror and grief. 

“ You shall hear, too,” gasped Lord Beauford, in a 
husky voice, and pressing his hands to his throbbing 
brows ; “ sit down, my child, mind—steel your heart 
—be a stone—for you'll have need for it.” 

Lady Alice regoiled with a shudder from the in- 
furiated, grief-maddened man at her side, and sinking 
into a chair, gazed about with a fainting, ominous sen- 
sation of approaching horror. 

A gray-haired, stately man, of majestic presence 
and dignified mien, now emerged from an alcove in an 
| opposite quarter of the room, and as he advanced, 
| gazed compassionately at the affrighted girl and her 
distressed father. He hesitated, but only for an in- 
| stant, then placing his hand in his breast, he inclined 
his head and remarked in a deep, sad voice: 

“ My friends, I would spare you this grief were it 


| in my power; but with all the sympathy I feel, and 


the sorrow it causes me, I am compelled to proceed.” 

Then looking Lady Beauford directly in the face, 
who flinched not under the gaze of the stern, beaming 
eyes, he continued significantly : 

“Perhaps I can spare you this; Lady Beauford, 
need I repeat anything to you?” 

The dark eyes gleamed with lofty indignation, and 
rising, she partly turned and haughtily replied : 

“Why this language to me, sir? My lord, will 
you allow your wife to be iusulted with impunity ?” 

A low groan of bitter anguish was her only reply. 

“ Madam,” continued the marquis, respectfully but 
determinedly, “ madam, anger or deception can avail 
you no longer ; the mask has fallen.” 

Although her heart was dashing wildly against her 
side, although her brain reeled, Lady Beauford flashed 
those glistening eyes upon him and exclaimed, as she 
rose to leave the room: 

“ No longer will I submit to this insult ; if my hus- 
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band will not resent it, I at least can go away from 
it.” 

She advanced, tried the door; it was locked; a 
sickening sensation overcame her, but crushing it, 
she turned hastily around, and angrily ejaculated : 

“What means this? I charge you, my lord, 
speak !” 

The earl arose, directed his filmy, restless eyes 
upon her, while his facial muscles twitched painfully, 
and pointing to a chair, answered in trembling, sti- 
fling accents : 

“Sit down—don’t move—listen—vindicate your- 
self, or die!” 

Mechanically she obeyed, and looking up with a 
glance of scorn and pity, sneeringly retorted : 

“Since I am caged with lunatics, I suppose I must 
hear them roar.; proceed, sir.” 

“ Lady Beauford, rage, sarcasm, or dissembling are 
no longer available. charge you with having at- 
tempted at divers times, and in divers ways, to mur- 
der the son and heir of Sir Edwin Rutherford, and 
having appropriated his fortune.” 

As the above words fell upon her ear, her being 
seemed to harden, her powers of thought and action 
were for the instant suspended, her face became a 
shade paler, but by a superhuman effort she conquered 
her emotions, and, while gleams of sparkling light 
darted from her eyes, she retorted : 

“DoIdream? I—I—accused of this foul deed! 
Great heaven, Lord Beauford, will you hear the 
breath of malice thus asperse the character of your 
wife, and notdefend her? Shame—shame rest upon 

rou had 

Her husband heeded not her words, but sat bent 
down, his form trembling from the excess of conflict- 
ing emotions within. 

During all this time Lady Alice had remained like 
a statue. The blood seemed frozen in her veins by 
the awful words that had struck terror to her heart, 
and stagnation to her mind; she saw, she listened, 
she breathed, but could not move. 

“ Lady Beauford,” resumed the marquis, decidedly, 
“your acting is worthy of a better cause; it is mas- 
terly, consummate; but this, alas, is no drama, and 
your genius in that direction will not benefit you. I 
can prove what I assert, yet it will save pain if you 
will confess.” 

“Tt is a foul, wicked plot!” exclaimed Lady Beau- 
ford in desperation, while her voice reverberated 
through the room. “It is a conspiracy to ruin the 
house of Beauford, and I alone can protest my honour, 
while the Earl of Marion tamely submits to the ma- 
chinations of plotters, and quails before their lies!” 
then lowering her voice, she continued ina confident, 
ironical tone, “Since I must hear this—since, I must 
bear this—I say produce your evidence !” 

“ For heaven’s sake, Lucretia, declare your inno- 
cence !” ejaculated her husband, bending upon her a 
look of the wildest, most intense, most beseeching of 
agony. 

“T am, so help me heaven!” she murmured in in- 
jured tones. 

“ Now you give me strength. Ah, you infuse life | 
into my being! Ican stand by you now—but the 
anguish—it distracts me !” and the stricken earl stag- 
gered towards her chair, and resting his arm upon 
the top, stood trembling by her side. 

“My lord,” said the marquis, sadly, “ do not cherish 
delusions that will only recoil upon you with more 
terrible effect ; heed not her words, J implore you.” 

“Oh, take not that hope away—woman cannot be 
so dead to every noble feeling! so treacherous, so 
corrupt, so vile! Oh, spare—spare me this !” 

“Let him proceed with his nefarious purpose,” 





suggested Lady Beauford, in hard, ringing tones ; 
“let him enact the farce intended to destroy the | 
house of Beauford !” 

“ As you will,” rejoined the marquis. “No longer 
shall your husband be allowed to suffer this suspense, | 
which is worse than the reality!” and, unlocking the | 
door, the marquis gave a signal, and immediately a) 
closely-veiled lady advanced gracefully into the} 
room, and paused in front of the accused. 

“Do you wish for evidence ?” asked the marquis. 

“Yes!” hissed Lady Beauford, between her set 
teeth. 

“Then behold!” and the veil fell from the stran- 
ger’s face. 

“Great heaven! ’Tis Lady Anne Rutherford!” | 
gasped Lady Beauford; and for an instant she} 
trembled violently, and seemed to lose all power of | 
thought ; then she, called forth her iron will, and sat 
immovable, staring with eyes distended and glaring. 

“Qan the dead walk—or am I mad!” said Lord 
Beauford ; while he gazed bewilderingly at the lady, 
and his breast heaved convulsively. 

“No, my dear friend,” answered Lady Anne, in a! 


sweet, pained voice ; “though I might almost wish } 


I were dead rather than cause you such anguish ; but 
it is unavoidable !” 
“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Lady Beauford, in a scorn- 


ful voice ; “think you that I cannot probe this crafty 
plot? Goon, and let me hear what the impersona- 
tor of Lady Anne Rutherford has to say!” 

For a moment the still beautiful Anne gazed upon 
her unnatural cousin with a glance of mingled horror 
and pity ; then seating herself, she began: 

“Twenty-five years ago my husband died. At 
the moment when the last breath was leaving his 
beloved body, I was confined to my bed, executing 
woman’s mission on earth—giving birth to a child. 
After my child was born, and I had recovered 
sufficiently to know what was passing around me, I 
accidently heard of my husband's death. I felt a 
chilling, deadening seusation ereep over me, and I 
became insensible. When I awoke, my mind was 
bewildered, and I had not a clear recollection of 
what had transpired. As my faculties gradually re- 
sumed their wonted action, I was conscious of a 
close, foul air, and a compression of mybody. I re- 
mained quiet a moment longer, thinking it must be 
my over-strained nerves that caused me to feel thus ; 
then I essayed to raise my arm ; I could not bend it, 
and when I tried to do so, it struck against a hard sub- 
stance. As my senses became clearer, I raised my 
head, and it came in contact with what I supposed 
to bea wall. An instant more, and the dreadful, 
sickening truth rushed with terrible force across my 
mind—I was in my coffin—I was buried alive! 

“As this indescribable sensation of most acute 
horror thrilled my very being with unutterable dread, 
I felt myself grow numb with terror. I must have 
swooned, for when I again awoke I was faint, 
feverish, and exhausted. For a few moments I laid 
quiet in my narrow prison, and then the desire for 
life grew stronger within me, and I determined to 
make a struggle for existence. 

“ After many attempts I at last succeeded in turn- 
ing; and raising my arm by a great effort, I ran my 
hand along the ceiling of the deathlike apartment ; 
my fingers touched a smooth surface of a nature dif- 
ferent from wood. I pondered a moment, and the 
welcome thought flashed in upon my mind—’tis 
glass! I paused, and silently thanked heaven for 
the blessing, and again lifting my hand, I struck the 
substance with as much force as I could command, 
and the hollow echo which resounded through the 
tomb with a dismal noise, was the only reward of = 
first attempt. Calling forth my fortitude to bear wit 
resignation and meekness the horrible situation in 
which I was placed, I prayed for strength, and once 
more sent my hand against the glass with the con- 
centrated force of my whole body. It gave way; 
and my hand, torn and bleeding, was thrust above, 
while the drops of blood trickled down upon my face, 
and the falling glass echoed with a dull, weird, start- 
ling sound through the dreary cavern of the dead, 
and the nauseous, putrid air rushed in through the 
cavity, and greeted my senses with a foul, suffocat- 
ing odour. 

“T remember no more of my experience in that 
terrible place. When I again returned to conscious- 
nest, I was reclining upon a bed in the cottage of 
the sexton, and the good man and his wifg¢ were 
bending over me with anxious faces. My first ques- 
tion was with reference to my escape from the tomb, 
which the sexton answered by saying: 

“* The night of the day on which you were buried, 
I was possessed of strange feelings; I cannot de- 
scribe them; but something seemed wrong, and I 
felt as if it were about the tomb. I called myself 
nervous and silly, and attributed it to my sorrow at 
your death; and, trying to drive the thought from 
my mind, retired. That night I had a dream—a cu- 
riousdream. I imagined myself in the tomb, and walk- 
ing about ; when, approaching your coffin, I saw that 
the lid was notscrewed down. I was about to fasten 


| it, when I saw your eyes move. . Here the first por- 


tion of my dream ended, and very abruptly, as they 
are apt to do. Again my vision continued, and I saw a 
woman with a little babe in her arms, upon whose 
left wrist she was making a mark—a black mark as 
it appeared tome. Having finished with the wrist, 
she next proceeded to deface the left shoulder near 
the neck, in the same manner. Once more the scene 
changed. "T'was night, and Rutherford Castle arose 
beforemy view. Near the turret, on the north side, 
I saw a white, frightful figure come slowly into view ; 
a moment, a light appeared at its side, and, by 
gleams, I saw your features; then my dream 


in 
its 
ended. 

“The next day my vision haunted me. I could not 
drive it from my mind; and at last I told my wife 
that I really believed you were alive—so great an 
influence had the dream exercised over my mind. 
She, of course, called it foolish, and by her ridicule 


of it almost made me believe that it was. Night 
came; I went to bed, but could not wre § a voice 
seemed calling to me from the tomb, and harassed 
my mind to such an extent, that repose, or even quiet 
was impossible, and, against the wishes and pleadings 
of my wife, I arose, dressed myself, lighted my lan- 





tern, took the keys from the nail, and started for the 
tomb. I found you with your hand projecting 
through the glass, and very much cut. I brought 
you home; you have had the brain fever, and have 
just recovered from delirium.’ 

“My next question was with regard to my child, 
which I had never seen; in fact did not know whe- 
ther it was a boy or girl. I wasinformed that it had 
been removed to Beauford Castle. I was both grate- 
ful and gratified, and thought it safe. The next 
words spoken by the sexton cruelly destroyed that 
happy reflection, and told me the dreadful truth that 
it had been lost only two days after it came under 
thisroof. Again was I besieged by grief—both hus- 
band and child dead, and I left alone—all alone. I 
wished that I had died—what had I to live for?” 

“ During a conversation with the sexton, he told me 
that he believed my child to have been stolen, though 
he could give no reason for it, except his dream, and 
upon that he argued strongly. He also advised me 
not to make myself known, but allow the community 
still to think me dead. I asked him why, merely 
from motives of curiosity, however—for I had no de- 
sire to enter the world again, since all I loved were 
dead—and he said that my re-appearance would 
alarm the principals and executors, and put them in- 
stantly on their guard, so that they could success- 
fully cover up any remaining traces ; whereas, if they 
imagined me dead, they might become careless in 
their fancied security, and at all events, I should 
have a better chance to obtain a clue to the identity 
of the child if I remained dead to the world. 

“T considered his reasoning good, and determined 
to follow it. The next question was with regard to 
where I should reside. To live with him was dan- 
gerous to my plan, and would be mutually unpleasant. 
After some deliberation, the sexton suggested that I 
should occupy a room in the castle, that he would 
procure my provisions, andthat his wife should pre- 
pare them.. To this I objected, upon the ground that 
Lady Beauford might take it. He thought a moment, 
and then replied : 

“*Tt will be a very easy affair to inspire a fear of 
the castle among the country people, so that no one 
will live in it. My dream will furnish what ideas 
we do not ourselves conceive of. Every other year 
in July, when you will naturally wear light garments, 
you can let your hair fall down over your shoulders, 
cover your left arm with a piece of black crape, take 
a light in that hand, which, you see, will create the 
illusion that the flame moves upon the air. Thus 
dressed, and provided with the articles I have men- 
tioned, you can perambulate the battlements for a 
short time, and successfully raise the idea among the 
people of the locality that the castle is haunted. 
Meantime, I will start the story myself, and arouse 
the interest of the superstitious; and if those who 
have abducted or destroyed your child are among the 
latter class, it may lead to detection.’ 

“ This seemed rather a strange proposition; but, 
as it would not incommode me in the least to walk 
up two flights of stairs once in two years, I deter- 
mined to put it into execution, and, as you are all 
probably well aware, have done so. Long, weary 
years passed away, and no intelligence of my child 
came to cheer my aching heart, and I began to think 
that we should never meet in this world. The old 
sexton passed away, and his son filled the place in my 
friendship and trust which his father had occupied. 
The first cheering word which caused hope to spring 
up again in my breast was the information that 
Colonel Le Fontaine bore a mark upon his left arm 
and neck similar to that which the old sexton averred 
he had seen in his dream. This fact was made known 
to me by the sexton’s son, who, by chance, became 
acquainted and subsequently intimate with the young 
officer’s valet. My friends, I have no more to say— 
I have found my child; but it grieves me deeply to 
think that my joy has come in the hour of your sor- 
row.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


At times, during Lady Anne’s strange and startling 
revelation, Lady Beauford trembled perceptibly, and 
her face became very pale; but, overcoming her 
perturbation by the exercise of her iron will, she 
gazed at the speaker with implacable features. As 
she finished, Lady Beauford raised her fierce black 
eyes and said, while an expression of utter contempt 
curled her lips: 

“A very pretty fabrication. Who wrote it for 
you, and how long did you study it before you were 
able to repeat it ?” 

Then raising her voice, she continued, indig- 
nantly: 

“ My lord, will you listem to such stories as this, 
put in evidence against me? It is low—it is vile! 
Oh, if I were only a man!” 

A moan, which swelled with agony as it echoed 
dismally through the room, was his only answer. 
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“ Lady Beauford, do yon still continue to uphold 

the insane idea of your innocence?” queried the 
marquis. “If you desire to wring more groans of 
anguish from your husband's lips, and petrify the 
heart and horrify the mind of your daughter, I will 
proceed ; but I had rather desist, for your sake and 
theirs.” 

Rising upon her feet, while her form quivered with 
anger, and her face was disfigured by an expression 
of supreme scorn and malignant hate, she rejoined : 

“ Bring forth your suborned perjurers! 
accursed plot be fully revealed, that I may know my 
enemies—that hereafter they may suffer for this 
gross outrage !” 

And again resuming her seat, she glared at the 
marquis with eyes undimmed and spirit unshaken. 

“T shall not ask you again to spare your husband's 
feelings,” returned the marquis, “but shall close 
this scene with all haste.” 

And he again threw open the door, and a gentle- 
man entered. 

As he passed, Lady Alice raised her eyes. She 
saw the uniform of the French Chasseurs. A wild 
hope struggled in her breast, she tremblingly lifted 
her eyes to his face, a torrent of love and joy rushed 
over her being, quenching the fires of grief and fear, 
and leaping to her feet, she rushed towards him, ex- 
claiming: 

“Oh, my heart—my Adolph—my love!” and sank 
fainting upon his breast. 

As Lady Beauford heard her daughter’s words, a 
heavy weight seemed pressing upon her lungs, her 
volition for the instant deserted her, and, raising her 
wild eyes, she hissed : 

“Tis the colonel!” and she fully realised the aw- 
ful truth. A lassitude, weakening and debilitating, 
overcame her being, and she reclined in her chair, 
her face distorted by terror, and her breath coming 
thick and fast. 

Lord Beauford looked up, One gleam of pleasure 
entered his sorrow-laden heart as he saw the sol- 
dier alive and well. At that instant his wife’s low 
words sounded upon his ear. He turned and saw her 
agitation. A sickening sensation of the truth turned 
his mind to a chaos of conflicting, dreadful thoughts, 
and, throwing up his hands, he ejaculated in a fren- 
zied voice: 

“She trembles—she pales! 
Oh ruin! oh disgrace! ob despair !” 

Her husband’s words recalled her to a sense of her 
situation, and, calling forth ber wonderful volition 
she again sat erect, cold and defiant. 

Colonel Le Fontaine gazed on the dear being whe 
rested in his arms with a mingling of love, sympathy 
and compassion. In a moment she regained her 
senses, aud gazing into his face, while the dread 
words she had heard again recurred to her, she 
moaned : 

“ Adolph, oh, this cannot—cannot be ! 
that itis not!” 

“ We must hope it is not, my darling; but what- 
ever you see or hear, be calm, trust in my love.” 

“Colonel,” said the marquis, “will you repeat 
your first night’s experience in this castle ?” 

“ Excuse me, marquis,” answered the young officer, 
with Christian forgiveness and leniency, “ 1 have no 
desire for revenge ; there is evidence enough with- 
out mine.” 

Whether this reply called up any pangs of remorse 
in Lady Beauford’s breast is unknown; but certain 
it is that the same hard, determined look remained 
upon her features, and the same brilliant light of de- 
fiance flashed in her eye. 

Making no objection to the soldier’s reticence, the 
marquis opened the door and admitted an old woman, 
who hobbled into the centre of the room, and then 
turning, confronted Lady Beauford. 

As the latter saw her features, she started, her 
breath came in short, quick gasps, she placed her 
hand upon her heart as if to still its vibrations, and 
the words escaped her lips: 

“'Tis Margery Hinkley.” 

“Ah, you know me, my lady ?” croaked the for- 
tune-teller, bending forward and gazing into her face. 
“I thought you’d know me, you ought todoso. You 
remember twenty-five years ago. It was a dismal, 


Oh tell me 


cloudy night, the heavens were dark, the earth was | 


dark, the air was chill; and it ought to have been, 
for dark deeds were planned for that night. I re- 
member it as though it were but yesterday for I was 
nearly starved and crazed for bread—would do any- 
thing to get it. At that time, when the pangs of 
hunger were gnawing at my vitals, Richard Shrew- 
der came across me and offered me money to drown 
achild. In my madness I consented, for it seemed 
as if | should go wild did I not have food. I came 
to the castle—the door was left open for me—and I 
silently went upstairs to the room where the two 
children were sleeping along with the nurse. 


Let this | 


‘about to toss the innocent sleeper into the black 
waters, one of its little hands was pressed against 
my face. The touch, so soft, awoke me from my 
wickedness, and I retraced my steps. Again hunger 
forced me back, and three times I tried to drown the 
sweet angel that rested upon my arm, and as many 
times failed. I sat down upon the bank, and, taking 
the child nearer to me, thought fora moment. I could 
not end its dear life, and I must have money. I de- 
termined to get the money, and save the child. Ac- 
cordingly I rolled the little cherub up in my shawl, 
| and left it upon the doorsteps of an old woman’s cot- 

tage, whom I knew would take good care of it. 

“T marked that child upon the left wrist and 

shoulder, and told Richard Shrewder of the mark he 
told you. Time passed on; the attorney never sus- 
pected that the child lived, andas I had received my 
money, and not done the deed, I was satisfied. 
watched the child and saw it grow into a man; that 
man is here!” 

And the sorceress pointed to the colonel. 

“Oh, Adolph, you are the heir of Rutherford !” 
murmured Lady Alice. “I am thankful—but—but” 
—the thoughts of the terrible revelations concerning 
her mother, distracted her mind, and resting upon 
the colonel’s shoulder, she wept bitterly. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Her bosom heaved, she tp ceed aside, 
As conscious of my look she stepped, 
bey Seer rey wi — eye, 
and wept. 
“s T. Coleridge’s “‘ Genevieve.” 
“T writ swim ashore and bring help, if I die for 
it,” muttered Earnshaw. “ She will, perhaps, take a 
dangerous cold if shestays here long. There would 
be a sort of satisfaction in dying for Cathleen La- 





Can this be true? 


motte ;” and in his excitement the young man spoke 
aloud. 

Cathleen heard the words, and partly comprehended 
his meaning. All her fears for his safety awoke on 
the instant. Utterly forgetful of self, these two young 
beings found a vent that rigorous winter night for the 
hitherto pent-up, though violent, emotions which had 
agitated their suffering souls. 

“Mr. Earnshaw!” cried Cathleen, in a shrill tone 
of expostulation, when the young tutor began to un- 


button his heavy great-coat, ‘you are not going to | 


risk your life this bitter night! Cramp will seize you 
long, long before you can reach the shore. You will 
sink and die, and I—I shall die also——” 

“Of cold and fright, Miss Lamotte? Yes, that is 
what I dread; let me go and bring help from the 
manse.” 

“I tell you, no!” cried Cathleen, clutching his arm 
with vigour, “I tell you, no. If you persist in plung- 
ing into the water, I will sink with you.” 

There was an earnestness in the tones of the beau- 
tiful girl, there was a passionate tension in the clasp 
of the slender fingers that clasped his arm, that 
startled Earnshaw. 

Another moment, and Cathleen had burst into vio- 
lent convulsive sobs. 

“Miss Lamotte,” said Earnshaw, speaking with 
grave and tender respect, “ pray do not weep, do not 
alarm yourself. I will soon bring you help; you 
shall not long remain exposed to this cold and dan- 
ger. I would sooner die than harm should come to 

ou.” 

ms I do not mind the cold; I do not fear for my- 
self,” cried Cathleen, with a passion which amazed 
Earnshaw ; “it is you—you! Can you not understand 
that I am mad, wild with fears for you and your life? 
You wish to plunge into that freezing water, and 
swim a great distance. I tell you it is not possible 
—I tell you you shall not do it.” 

“Then I will not, Miss Lamotte,” answered the 
tutor, in a soothing tone; * but how are we to pass 
the night? Is there no shelter in the boathouse ?” 

“Oh, there is a room,” replied Cathleen ; “ but the 
floor is damp—there is no fireplace; still, never 


| mind—if you will stay I am not afraid.” 


“I took one, and stealthily left the castle, and , 


walked hurriedly on towards the pond. As I was 


“We have no light, vo fire, only insufficient shel- 
ter, and the night is fearfully cold ; think of all this, 
Miss Lamotte, and summon courage to your aid, al- 
though I leave you alone for a few minutes, while I 
swim ashore.” 

“T tell you it is youfor whom I fear!” cried Cath- 
leen. 

“I believe I should reach the manse alive, and we 
would svon find a boat, and come to your rescue,” he 
rejoined. 

“ But you would, perhaps, die of cold or fever af- 
terwards,” said Cathleen. 


“Miss Lamotte,” said Earnshaw, with a gray; 
' smile—she could not see the smile, for the darkne 
had set in over the country—‘ Iam an orphan; | 
have no brothers or sisters, and very few friends, 
_the poor in purse seldom own many. [I shall not 
leave one aching heart behind me in all this wide 
| weary world, and though I should have liked to hays 
lived longer in it, that I might have tried to leave 
| my mark upon it—some “footprint in the sands of 
time, ’ still that is perhaps only a young man’s vain 
wish. If your philanthropic fears for my safety 
| cause you so much agitation, set them at rest.” 

‘“‘ Philanthropic fears!” echoed Cathleen, speaking 
now out of herself, “ oh, what a cold, stern man this 

‘is! How utterly unfeeling he is !—he cannot com- 
prehend that one—that I—that-——” 

She paused in her confusion. 

“T comprehend, Miss Lamotte,” answered Earn- 
shaw, gently, “and I thank you much for the kind 
;coucern you manifest in my behalf; but, as I said 

before, there is no heart on earth, save perhaps Mr. 
Gollon’s, which would ache for two days after I was 
drowned, and even he would cease to mourn in three 
months.” ’ : 

“Then you think, you really believe, that I should 
not feel pain in a week after your death ?” 

“Oh, no, Miss Lamotte; only that general pity 
which we all feel_when we hear of some sad catas- 
trophe. You would be sorry, of course-——” 

he interrupted him. 

“For once, I will speak—yes, at the risk of being 
thought unmaidenly—unfeminine. I cannot bear this 
restraint-any longer. Now then, Mr. Earnshaw, 
listen to me. Judge or misjudge me in your cold, 
stern manner of passing sentence upon those whose 
feelings your own hard, self-contained nature will 
not allow you to understand. Still, I will speak for 
once—just for once—I may die to-night of cold on 
this exposed island, or I may die next week from the 
effects of the exposure. I know that our position is 
full-of ‘peril, and you must feel that this is not the 
time to speak falsely. Let me tell you, then, that al- 
| though Iam promised as the wife of an earl, although 
| you occupy the position of tutor at Dungarvon, al- 

though, ever since you entered the honse, you have 
‘not ceased to thwart me, lecture me, show me ins 
hundred ways how much you, in your strong man- 
hood, despised my frivolous girlhood, my weak im- 
' petnosity, my headlong preference for yourself——” 

She paused an instant, while Earnshaw listened in 

silent amaze to her excited words. 
| “Yes,” she went on; “although I know and feel 

that, from the sublime height of your intellectual man- 
hood, you look down upon, and utterly despise the 
weak girl who speaks to you now; yet—yet through 
all of this, through evil report and good report, 
through scorn, mockery, and contempt, you are more 
dear to Cathleen Lamotte than any created being 
under the broad heavens ; and while [ live, this affec- 
tion will live also. It is stronger than myself, it is 
greater than myself, it fills my whole being. Now! 
have spoken "—she turned away from him—*“ TI have 
told you the truth, do not repeat to me that idle folly 
which you spoke just now, of there being no regret 
—no affection for you. I wish it were true, I would 
that you were as indifferent tome as other people 
are—but it is not so.” 

There was silence for a space. Earnshaw recalled 
the warning of Miss Leech. Could it be possible that 
this was all a well-acted comedy? Was Miss La- 
motte even now striving to urge the tutor into a de- 
' claration of love, that she might win the bet with 
| Lord Beechfield. 

“ You say you have been open, Miss Lamotte,” 
said the tutor, at length. ‘“ Now I will be equally 
so. Ihave loved you, lady, as men seldom love, 
with a fervour which belongs more to the days of 
chivalry than to these prosaic times. I have loved, 
nay, I do love you, so that to die for your sake would 
be sweet to me. And yet I know all—ah, Cathleen, 
do not feign surprise, I know how you have mortified 
me in public, now and again ; sent me on footman’s 
| errands to wait on your lordly lover ; was that your 
| way of showing affection, proud Cathleen? But how 
|can you ask me to believe the entrancing words | 

heard just now, when I repeat that I know all, even 
| your bet with Lord Beechfield, that you would draw 
| me into a declaration of love, and he is to give you 
| diamond bracelets. Will you seek to win them, 

sweet cruel Cathleen? True, I have declared my 
| love, but then I know its utter hopelessness, I know 

that you only mock me, despite the seeming fervour 
!of your words. Now permit me to swim ashore. 
| We understand each other at last.” 

He was turning towards the water, but she rushed 
to him and clutched his arm with the intensity of 
despair. 

“| know not one word of your meaning, Earnshaw,” 
she said; “I call heaven to witness I have made no 
such bet with the earl; say who told you this vile 
untruth ?” 
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A sense of treachery, villanous, abominable, almost | 
incomprehensible to his own truthful soul, dawned 
dimly on the perceptions of Earnshaw. 

“What!” he said, speaking almost roughly in his 
excitement, “ do you tell me that it is false ?” 

“ Utterly, completely false,” answered Cathleen. | 

“Then how—why—to what purpose have I been | 
made to believe these things?” said Earnshaw, | 
wildly. “Oh, Miss Lamotte,”—he turned towards 
her imploringly as he spoke—“ answer me truthfully 
as you will hope for mercy yourself one day—heaven 
grant it be far distant and not until you come to 
hoar hairs—but as surely as that the time must 
come to you, as to every child of Adam, when you 
will cry aloud to your Father in heaven to receive 
you to his loving care, so surely, and from the ut- 
most depths of my soul, I call upon you to pity the 
pain which I have felt, and must continue to feel, on 
your account, and I entreat you to deal honestly 
with me. I am only a poor tutor, but I am still a 
strong, suffering human soul. You are to marry 
Lord Beechfield, and to me you can never be any- 
thing more than a memory—a dream—a poem—an 
episode in my life, the history of which might be 
written in blood, or in tears ; only let me think of you 
as one whose name I can mingle in my prayers with 
that of the dead mother who shielded my childhood. 
Let me think of you, aye beautiful, cold towards 
me if you will—but, oh, truthful—honourable—wo- 
manly—not treacherous, striving to deceive me for 
your cruel sport. Say, once for all, ‘ Earnshaw, I 
have not wished you-to suffer this, I have not made 
your human heartaplaything. It is false, that story 
of the bet with Lord Beechfleld.’ Say this once, and 
I will thank you, and bless you, until my dying 
day.” 

“What right have you, Mr. Earnshaw, to speak of 
treachery? I am innocent. I know of no bet. I 
never believed until this moment that you cared one 
straw for me, and even now I cannot understand it; 
but since you have spoken so strangely, I will tell 
you something. I have the pocket-book in which 
you speak of me as a good spec, but a disagreeable 
temper, not the kind of wife you would choose, if it 
were not for my fortune. Oh, Mr. Earnshaw, you 
speak of my pride, but must I not be sadly wanting 
in that fashionable quality, when, knowing how in 
your heart you despised me, I yet told you that you | 
were dearer to me than anybody on earth ?” 

“ Pocket-book !” cried beaten ; “I don’t keep 

I never had one, Miss La- | 





& memorandum book. 
motte. 
What does all this mean?” 

“There is your pocket-book,” said Cathleen, 
quietly putting it into his hand. “It is too dark for 
you to be able to read your own entries.” ° 

“ Pocket-book!” cried Earnshaw. ‘“ Why to-day 
Sir Random Racket told me of a pocket-book which | 
he had lost, and feared you had found—stay,” he 
said, “there were initials on it—not his—can that | 
be the book you speak of ?” : 

Cathleen could have sobbed in the intensity of her 
emotions. n 

“Mr. Earnshaw,” she said, in a hoarse’ whisper, 
“has there been an enemy between us ?” 

“T do not know, Miss Lamotte. There is wrong 
somewhere.” 

“It was Miss Leech who found the book, showed 
it to me, and warned me against you.” 

“Tt was Miss Leech,” cried Earnshaw, “ who told 
me what a mockery you and Lord Beechfield were 
making of my hopeless love.” 

It is needless to dwell farther upon the explana- 
tions which followed rapidly, and showed to these 
two noble creatures each other’s hearts. In a short 
time all was completely understood between them. 
To describe the rapture of Earnshaw is a task from 
which the writer shrinks. It can be better imagined 
than explained. 

The snow was now coming down in blinding 
clouds, the wind was shrill as the voice of a virago, 
the cold was intense, and _ those two, seated upon 
alow wooden bench in the little damp room of the 
boathouse, were oblivious to their miserable sur- 
roundings. Love, the purest, strongest, holiest, that 
human lover can experience, gave to them an earthly | 
Paradise, and enveloped them in a halo of its own. | 

“1 shall be happy, since you have loved me, Cath- 
leen,” said Earnshaw, in a low, trembling whisper. 
“T shall feel that it is not pride, or coldness, or the | 
insolence of the patrician lady, which has prevented 
our happiness, only the force of circumstance, and 
the sense of honour. You could not grieve your 
grandfather by marrying below your rank. I would 
scorn to touch one penny of your wealth, and thus | 
we must go our separate ways, but we shall each feel 
that in duty there is solace, and this world is not to 
last for ever. Cathleen, there is a better country, | 
where——” 

His voice broke down through emotion. Then 





For the love of heaven do not torture me! | | 


Cathleen put her hand upon his arm, and spoke | be dispelled. You are faithful now—I would not 


words, strange, yet noble, lofty, breathing as they 
did of a love mighty as death. 

“Earnshaw,” she said, “I have never been a very 
good or dutiful child to my mother or my grand- 


| father, and since I have all my life followed my own 


whims they will not be surprised if, in the most im- 
portant action of all, I choose to consider myself, at 
twenty-one, independent of their rule. To Lord 
Beechfield I must behave rather badly, but the old 
nobleman has not one spark of love for me, and it 
was only under fear of my grandfather, and when I 
believed that you thoroughly despised me, that I 
consented to this hateful marriage; now I would 
rather die. Earnshaw, I shall come to you without a 
shilling ; I would scorn to bring a jewel, or a piece 
of gold, out of the house upon which I shall turn 


‘my back for ever; the house upon whose splendour 


my reckless conduct will cast a shadow for a time. 
But wild, wayward, reckless as I am, I come to you; 
poor, penniless toiler as you are, 1 come to you. [ 
will toil with you, I will wear linen gowns, I will 
work from morning till night, at any task you set me 
to do. Nay, I will, if it please heaven so to will it, | 
cheerfully endure even hunger and cold for your | 
sake. I would beg on doorsteps if you wanted bread ; | 
love such as mine, Earnshaw, despises all suffering, 
and laughs at the scorn of the world. I have made | 
my resolution,” | 

She paused, Earnshaw caught her to his heart, in 
an ecstacy of delight. 

“ What have I done,” he murmured, “ to be blest 
with such a prize as this? Oh, Cathleen, I will not 
tell you that you will repent all this ; that, cradled 
in luxury as you have been, you will turn faint at 
first sight of the Medusa-like head of poverty. I 
have grappled with that monster, and I know, alas, 
too well, how grim is its face. Cathleen, your love 
is more precious to me than life, but I hesitate to 
accept the great boon which will plunge you into 
penury.” 

“Then your love is not love,” retorted Cathleen, 
almost fiercely. “ It is caution, prudence, self-sacri- 
fice, nobility of soul; but it is not love.” 

“It is love,” answered Earnshaw, “ which would 
impel me to suffer a living death for your sake ; it 
is more than love, it is an idolatry which masters 
me.” 

Thus they protested to each other, these enraptured 
souls. But it was not possible to remain any longer 
in that damp, cold, and darkness without feeling 
something of physical pain. 

Already the lovers had spent two long hours on 
the island, and now, suddenly, poor Cathleen. dis- 
covered that she was benumbed with cold. 
_Earnshaw took her small frozen hands and clasped 
them in hisown. He was busily revolving in his 
own mind plans of rescue for Cathleen. All at once 
a happy recollection occurred to him. He had, by 
chance, a small box of lucifer matches in his pocket. 

“T wonder if there is a lantern or lamp in this 
place,” said Earnshaw. 

“‘ There used to be one, I fancy,” replied Cathleen. 

They searched, and finally they found an old lamp, 
with a short wick, soaked in oil. 

Earnshaw, after some trials, succeeded in lighting 
this miserable wick. The effect was most wretched ; 
a dim, depressing blue vapourous flame was the only 
result, and when Earnshaw hung the lamp outside 
the boathouse, this flame flickered in the cold air, and 
seemed inclined to go out, despite the protection of 
the glass shade. 

Cathleen shuddered. 

“T am afraid we must stay here all night,” she 
said; “I hope you will not suffer.” 

“IT!” retorted Earnshaw, with alaugh. “Iam a 
man, hardy as a mountain fir. It will do me good; 
but you—you—I have a great mind to swim ashore, 
and——” 

At this moment, oh blissful sound, there came the 
noise of human voices shouting through the darkness 
and the snow storm across the waters of the lake. 
Heaven be thanked! the faint miserable light of the 
lamp had attracted attention. Earnshaw answered 
the cries with loud, hoarse shouts for help. The 
voices on the shore took up the chorus, as it were, 
and now he could almost understand the words that 
were uttered. 


“Help is coming to us, my life,” said the young | 


man to the beautiful girl. 

He held her to his heart, as he spoke, in a wild 
embrace, which was almost fierce in its intensity. 
Cathleen was a little startled at this fervour. Earn- 
shaw had lost that intense self-command which dis- 

ished him, 

“Oathleen, they are coming to take us from this 
blessed darkness, where we have been isolated from 
the great gay world in which you move and live, 
and now, ina short time, conventional smiles must 
play on the lips which I have dared to press to mine. 
In a little time, I dread, I fear, that the dream will 


doubt you for the world; but in a few days some 
new and cruel power will rise up between us anc 
separate us. I feel this, but I cannot explain it.” 

“No power on earth shall divide us,” said Cathleen 
calmly and solemnly. 

“Ah, my love, there may be some power to whict 
you must bow.” 

“There can be none,” answered Cathleen. “| 
shall tell my grandfather that my resolution is taken. 
that henceforth I own but the sway of two—I speak 
reverently—heaven and my future husband.” 

At this moment the splash of an oar was distinctly 
audible, and the sound of voices. : 

“ They are coming,” said Earnshaw, and instinc- 
tively he relinquished his grasp of Cathleen, and 
waited, listening, as the strokes of the oars and the 
sound of voices came nearer and nearor. 

A short time more and the boat was alongside the 
island. A man leaped on shore and advanced towards 
the lovers. It was still snowing, and the man, as he 
came under the light of the miserable lamp, looked 
grotesque, his great-coat and velvet cap being pow 
dered with white. 

“ Miss Lamotte,” said the new comer, “ this is not 
& pleasant adventure, in any sense of the word.” 

Amazement held Cathleen silent, for the tone of 
the speaker was that of one in authority, and yet 
the speaker was none other than Oscar Arkwright, 
the land-steward. 

“The boat slipped its cable and drifted out,” said 
Cathleen. 

“A somewhat cunning device © should rather 
think,” responded Mr. Arkwright, with a bitter laugh, 
“and one for which your cousin’s tutor may possibly 
have to answer, it strikes me.” 

“T presume I shall not be responsible to Mr. Ark- 
wright,” said Earnshaw, hotly. 

“Oh, sir,” cried Oscar, waving his hand, impa- 
tiently, “ this is not the time for explanations. They 
may possibly be demanded another time. Now will 
you be good enough to assist this lady into the boat ; 
we have acarriage close to the shore, and the sooner 
we all put ourselves under shelter of Dungarvon 
Towers the better for our comfort.” 

The three then entered the boat, where a man was 
already seated, and in a short time Cathleen found 
havea safe on the shore, where a carriage and pair 
were awaiting her arrival. To her surprise, there 
was nobody else from Dungarvon in the carriage, 





only the man-servant upon the box. 

“Now, will you get in?” cried Mr. Arkwright, 
exactly as if he were Cathleen’s elder brother, in 
| authority, “and you, Earnshaw, can take your place 
on the box.” 

“ Certainly not,” cried Cathleen, passionately, “ Mr 
Earnshaw is as cold as I am. Come inside, Mr. Earn- 
shaw, there is plenty of room.” 

“ At your invitation, I certainly will,” said Earn 
shaw, stepping in. 

The windows were drawn up, and the carriage 





| rolled over the moorland road towards Dungarvon. 
| “Pray, what made you think we were on the 
| island, and what brought you back alone, and how 
did hp get a boat?” asked Cathleen, in her prompt, 
quick manner of Oscar. 
| ‘All is soon explained,” replied the land-steward. 
“When Master Viner returned to Dungarvon alone 
on foot, tired and cold, he told the tale of your most 
foolish expedition to the island.” 

“Sir,” interrupted Cathleen, angrily, “ you forget 
to whom you are speaking, I imagine.” 

“T do not,” replied Oscar, coldly, “ but I will defer 
my explanations until you are warmed, fed, and 
rested. I mean the explanations regarding the change 
from service to independence in my manner; but I 
may tell you now, that when I heard of the boat folly, 
I at once remembered that there was something 
wrong with the cable, and it struck me that you 
might chance to come to grief. I, therefore, got the 
horses harnessed, and started at once, and I preferred 
to come alone. There was, I knew, a boat at a cot- 
tage near the manse, a boat which the owner had put 
in a shed for the winter. I saw no light on the 
island, and I heard no voices when we first drove up, 
but that did not surprise me; I thought, possibly, 
that your cousin’s tutor might be telling you some of 
his remarkable adventures. I went on, and called 
the man with the boat.. We pushed it off between 
| us, and then I saw your signal light, and, of course, 

we shouted. So you see that you have to thank 
me for your deliverance from cold, wet, hunger, and 
misery ; but neither of you seem grateful.” 

“Mr. Arkwright,” said Cathleen, “I shall never 
be grateful to you, depend upon it. I almost think 
even you will cease your flippant insoleuce, when I tell 
you that Mr. Earnshaw and myself have discovered 
your share with Miss Leech in a series of wicked 
untruths; you have poisoned his mind against me, 
and mine against him. You have told falsehood upon 
falsehood. Oh, how thoroughly we both despise you 

| now.” 
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She spoke with the trembling earnestness of out- 
raged feeling. 

Oscar laughed a low, soft laugh, and bent his face 
forward into his hands before he made any reply. 
Then lifting up that handsome face, dimly visible 
by the light in the carriage, he said: 

“T have no doubt, madam, that both you and your 
acquaintance, Mr. Earnshaw, will be still more angry 
with me before many days are passed. It will fall 
to my lot, I imagine, to rebuke both his presumption, 
and your imprudent condescension.” 

“Sir, sir,” cried Cathléen, losing all patience. 
“ Leave this carriage of mine instantly. Mr. Earn- 
shaw, call to my coachman to stop. I refuse to travel 
another mile in the company of this man.” 

“ You do seem to forget yourself, Mr. Arkwright,” 
said Earnshaw, speaking for the first time. “ Insult 
me, if it amuses you, to your heart’s content, “ but if 
you attack Miss Lamotte, I will throw you out of the 

carriage, if you do not go when she orders you!” 

“So, I have roused you a little at last, my hithertc 
calm and philosophical acquaintance,” said Oscar. 
coolly crossing one leg over the other, folding his 
arms and leaning back against the soft cushions of 
the carriage. “Now, if you mean to kick me out, 
please begin at once.” 

Earnshaw felt that the man before him possessed 
some terrible power, some newly-gained knowledge. 
He wielded some weapon in his cruel grasp which 
menaced the future of Cathleen. 

‘‘I will not fight in the dark, sir,” said Earnshaw, 
in a tone of lofty scorn. “I will know first why you 
persist in insulting Miss Lamotte. You behave as if 
you were her master.” 

“T intend to be so,” retorted Oscar, with a harsh 
4 “T intend to marry Miss Lamotte within the 
week.” 

“Sir, are you mad or intoxicated ?” asked Cath- 
een. 

“Neither, madam. Ask your grandfather on your 
return, and he will corroborate my statement. To- 
morrow I insist upon the marriage being announced. 

“Ho is mad,” whispered Cathleen ; “let him rave 
on, take no notice of him. To-morrow I will see 
that he is dismissed from the Towers. I am sorry, 

for his uncle is such a good, learned man, such a 
true and perfect gentleman.” 

The carriage reached the Towers, Earnshaw 
6prang out and assisted Cathleen to alight before the 
other could prevent him. 

“Tryst me,” whispered Cathleen to her lover, “I 
= yours till death, in spite of everything and every- 

ody.’ 

In t he hall the fugitives were welcomed by a large 
party of their friends, who pressed upon them in- 
quiries, condolences, and so on. 

Cathleen escaped to her room, and summoned her 
maid to assist her to change her dress. She sat en- 
joying the warmth of a splendid fire, and her dinner 
was served to her. She felt happier that evoning 
while sitting alone in her rooms than she had ever 
felt in the whole course of her life. If she thought 
of Oscar it was only as we think of a wasp who has 
stung us, and whom we have crushed or driven 
away. 
gotten, almost forgiven, by the heiress. 

Earnshaw, in the solitude of his own room, pon- 
dered upon the mystery more deeply. 

(To be continued) 


THE PROPHECY. 


BY THE 
Author of “ Oliver Darvel,” “ Michel-dever,” &c., dc. 
a 
CHAPTER XIV. 


Harry, as pale as death, had lifted Fantasia i0 
his arms, and the boy, at his command, ran to the 
stable, and brought a bucket of water from the well 
near it. The child was perfectly limp and pulseless, 
and for a few moments Benton believed she was dead. 
But a dash of cold water over her face caused the 
pale lips to quiver, and he felt that her heart was 
beginning to beat freely as he pressed his hand upon 
her side. : 

“Give her to me,” he hurriedly said. “I will take 
her to the house, where restoratives can be found. 
How could you be so reckless as to allow her to mount 
that vicious animal? Do you know, youngster, that 
if you have vitally injured this child, you will owe 
a debt to the whole world of talent that you can 
never repay? She is a marvel; or she was, before 
you stupidly allowed her to get on that brute, and 
nearly knock her poor little brains out.” 

“I did not allow her, sir; she would do it,” said 
poor Harry, with a crestfallen air. “It's no use say- 
lug ‘no’ to Fanty, she will have her own way. I told 
her he wouldn't let anyone but me sit on him.” 


The pain from his insults was already for- | 


“Then you are all the moré to blame for letting 
her run such arisk. Open that gate quick—I must 
| get to the house as fast as possible with her.” 
| Harry sprang throngh the gate and hurried on. The 
| three ladies had just risen from dinner, and gone 
out in the portico to enjoy the fresh air, when Harry, 
as pale as a ghost, and so much excited that he was 
scarcely capable of speaking, came rushing towards 
the house. 

“What is it? What has happened?” asked his 
| grandmother. “I never saw you in such a state be- 
, fore, Harry.” 

The boy gasped: 

“Panty is hurt, and a strange man is bringing her 
to the house.” 

“Oh, my child! my heart!” exclaimed Mrs. Ash- 
ford, sinking down, with a strange purple tinge creep- 
ing over her features, which made her look more 
ghastly than if even death had struck her. 

“Dear Mrs. Ashford, don’t look so,” cried the ex- 
cited boy. “Fanty would ride Selim, and—and he 
threw her off. I told her he would, but she would 
not mind me.” 

Mrs. Ashford raised herself, with the assistance of 
| the two near her, and tremulously said: 

“T am better now—I can do what is necessary for 
; my darling. I do not blame you, Harry, for I know 
how wilful she is.” 

Benton appeared at the foot of the hill on which 
the house stood; in a few moments he was beside 
them ; but he strode on into the hall, and curtly said: 

“This child must be put into a bath at once, and 
care taken to ascertain if any bones are broken by 
the fall she has had. Which is her mother? Sit 
down, madam, and let me place her in your arms 
while I bathe her head and face.” 

All colour had faded out of Mrs. Ashford’s face, 
leaving it white as marble ; but she had, with a great 
effort, composed herself. She remembered now her 
words to her husband, that she would sooner give 
up this darling child to death than see her enter the 
career he designed for her, and she bitterly repented 
| them. 

Life—life! only give that back to her idol, and 
anything could be borne! She could only obey the 
directions given her by this stranger, who seemed as 
deeply interested in Fantasia’s recovery as she her- 
self was. The child was now breathing in heavy, 
broken gasps, though she showed no signs of con- 
sciousness. 

After a few moments Mrs. Melrose came in, fol- 
lowed by an elderly servant. 

“The bath is ready, and Elsie will put the child 
in it,” she said. “I shall be able to judge if any of 
her limbs are injured.” 

“I beg that as sgon as she is placed in bed I may 
be permitted to see her. I have witnessed such ac- 
| cidents before to-day, and I probably know what to 
| do for her better than anyone present,” replied Ben- 
| ton. 

“ Certainly, we shall only be too glad of your as- 
' sistance, Mr.—excuse me, sir; I am Mrs. Melrose, 
and I shall be glad to know by what name to ad- 
dress you.” 

“T am Claude Benton, madam.” 

“Mr. Benton. You have not dined, of course, 
and I will order dinner to be set for you while Fan- 
| tasia is in her bath.” 

She hastened away, leaving Benton alone, for the 
| others had gone out with the senseless child, and 
| Harry was on his knees in a dark corner of the 
| parlour, praying for his little friend’s safety, and 
| weeping over his own weakness in yielding to her 

will. 
Mr. Benton sat down, and fanned himself with 
his wide-brimmed hat, for the rapid run he had 
taken on that warm afternoon had heated his blood. 
A servant brought him a goblet of ice-water, and 
he quickly said : 

“This is the very thing that will be wanting. 
Break up ice in a large basin, girl, and have it ready 
to apply to that child’s head. ‘Tell them not tokeep 
her in the bath over three minutes; and I must see 
her in five more.” 

Betty, who had been sent to wait on him, hastened 
to deliver the message, and at the end of the time 
indicated, Mrs. Melrose returned, and hastily said: 

“ Externally, the child is uninjured. I have satis- 
fied myself that her person is not even bruised. 
The force of the fall must have spentitself upon her 
head, for she is still unconscious. Will you come 
in, Mr. Benton, and advise with us what is best to 
be done, till Dr. Cameron, our family physician, can 
get here? I have sent for him, but it may be many 
hours before he can arrive.” 

Benton arose at once, and silently followed: her 
into the chamber in which Fantasia bad been taken. 
Her dress had been removed, and she lay now appar- 
ently in a heavy sleep. Her mother sat beside her, 
holding one of her small hands in her own. 

He approached, and passed his hand over the mass 














of curling hair that lay fim wet rings afeund hy 
brow. 
“This must come off,” he curtlywaid. “ Thysre i, 
danger of concussion of the brain, and there is 
| time to be lost. Give me a pair of scissors, if yoy 
| please. I will cut off her hair, while you ord 
broken ice to be brought in. It must be applied a: 
once.” 

More alarmed than before by this announcement, 
Mrs. Ashford hastened to obey hime; with skilful fin. 
gers he clipped the curls close to the child’s head, 
and then applied the ice. She made a slight move. 
ment, and half unclosed her eyes as the cold sensa- 
tiom penetrated to her brain ; but there was' no other 
sign of consciousness. 

“‘ Now she will do very well,” said Benton, cheer- 
fully. “Keep her head cool, and by the time the 
doctor gets here, he will find his patient recovering. 
It was lucky she had such a mass of hair, for that is 
all that saved her skull from being injured. I judge 
she must have a pretty hard head of her own, in 
more ways than one.” 

“Then you really think thedanger is past ?” asked 
ss pale mother, with animploring glance at his dark 

ace. 

“T really do, madam. Your little girl will be up 
to-morrow, and as ready for mischief as she has 
proved herself to-day. MayI ask, is she ‘the sole 
daughter of your heart and house,’ Mrs. Ashford ?” 

“She is my only living child, and dearer to me 
than any creature on this wide earth,” was the reply. 
“T could not lose her, and live.” 

Benton for the first time looked steadily at the 
speaker, and something like compassion was in his 
glance. He was a skilful reader of faces, and he saw 
that the life of this woman had been crushed, and al! 
hope of earthly happiness destroyed, by a ruthless 
disregard of that which was sweet and loving in he: 
nature. Prematurely old and faded, he knew that 
the iron had entered her soul, and been driven home 
by the unkind hands from which she was entitled tc 
better treatment. 

Benton was a hard man of the world, who was ac- 
customed to think of his own interests before thos 
of any other person, but when he heard the words o/ 
that dejected-looking woman, his heart was, for » 
moment, turned from its purpose. He thought: 

“ She cannot live long, there is death in her face 
now. I never saw that livid pallor where something 
was not wrong with the vital organs. The child is 
yet too young to be of much profit to me, and I may 
consent to leave hera year or two more with hei 
parents. By that time fate will have dealt with this 
poor woman, and Ashford be sole arbiter of his 
daughter's fate.” 

He presently spoke aloud: 

“ You may set aside all apprehensions concerning 
your little girl, Mrs. Ashford. 1 assure you, that i) 
my directions are followed, she will be quite restored 
by to-morrow. She is a very attractive child, andit 
is no wonder you are so devoted to her.” 

“ Ah, sir, she is all I have, and if she were ugly 
and stupid; I should love her all the same. I some- 
times wish she was less——” 

She paused abruptly, and, with a smile, Bentov 
went on with her unfinished sentence: 

“Less wilful and headstrong, I suppose.” 

“No; I did not mean that. Fantasia is a very pe- 
culiar child ; her father thinks her wonderfully gifted, 
and I am afraid she is.” 

“Afraid! That is a singular feeling for a mother 
to express concerning her only child. Rare gifts of 
mind are a precious heritage, and they should be as- 
siduously cultivated by parents to whom remarkable 
children are given.” 

Mrs. Ashford shook her head drearily. 

“Such is my husband’s opinion, Mr. Benton; but it 
is not mine. Some gifts are dangerous to a woman; 
they may lead her into paths in which neither hap- 
piness nor respectability are to be found.” 

With a faint smile, Benton replied : 

“T will not affect to misunderstand you, Mrs. Ash- 
ford, for chance made me a witness of a dramatic ex- 
hibition given by your daughter in the orchard to- 
day. You are aware that she possesses such talent, 
and like most women educated as you have been, de- 
precate its development. Am I not right ?” 

“ You are right, sir; but I only feel what every 
right-minded mother must experience, if her daugh- 
ters is in danger of becoming a salaried exhibitor 
upon a public stage. Ah, there is degradation in the 
very thought!” 

“ My dear madam, you use very strong expressions. 
Do you forget the noble and true women who have 
adorned the profession? Mrs. Siddons, Ellen Tree, 
and a host of others I could name, would prove to 
you that the life of an actress does not necessarily 
lower the tone of a woman’s character. The stage 
was designed to elevate and refine the masses, and I 
affirm that the legitimate drama performs that mis- 
' sion. Many who have neither time nor opportunity 
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to read much, receive lessons of truth and honou"™ 


from a good drama, which they might never have 
taken to had they not seen virtue rewarded 
and vice punished in that mimic scene.” 

“ All that may be true, but it does not make me 
less unwilling to give up my child to the false glitter 
of a stage life. She has a passion for it, which her 
father assiduously cultivates ; I am powerless against 
him, you know, sir.” 

“Tt is well for the child, perhaps, that it is so,” he 
coldly replied. “The bent of your daughter's genius 





is such, that to thwart it would be.to ruin her life. I 
speak as one qualified to judge, for I aman actor my- | 
self. I saw and heard her to-day, as I told you, and | 
{ am sure that you are wrong to oppose your husband. | 
In this, at least, he is wiser than you.” 

Mrs. Ashford cast a startled glance at him, and 
said: 

‘“ Pray excuse the freedom with which I expressed 
myself, Mr. Benton. If I had been aware of your 
calling, I should have been more careful.” 

“There is nothing to apologise for, madam. Hach 
class in life sits in judgment on the others, often in 
utter ignorance of the motives and feelings which 
actuate those who choose a path different from their 
own. For wise purposes, the Creator bestows dif- 
ferent talents and diverse inclinations upon the beings 
He has made: to cultivate the first is an imperative 
duty ; to follow the last, if they do not tend to evil, 
is equally imperative, if the pursuit of happiness is 
our inalienable right.” 

“‘ You use pretty much the same arguments brought 
forward by Mr. Ashford ; but they do not convince me. 
Fantasia ig vain, wilful, and erratic ; she could find 
nothing in the applause of crowds that would elevate 
or ennoble her nature ; but in the quiet of domestic 
life the good may be developed, and the evil gradu- 
ally overcome. It is my duty, as it is my desire, to 
preserve my precious one from such temptations as 
must surround her if her father carries out his plans.” 

“* Convince a woman against her will, 
She’s of the same opinion still, 
quoted Benton, with a smile. ‘ You have a terrible 
prejudice against my craft, Mrs. Ashford. You are 
uot aware, perhaps, that your husband was once a 
member of it.” 

She looked so much astonished and shocked, that 
her comp hastened to add: 

‘‘ He merely made an unsuccessful attempt to be- 
come an actor, Mrs. Ashford. Finding that his 
talents did not lie in that direction, he wisely 
abandoned the sock and buskin, and turned his at- 
tention to some other means of making a living. I 
have heard that he has succeeded very well, and is 
now independent.” 

“ Are you quite sure that you make no mistake in 
the person of whom you are speaking, Mr. Benton? 
It is impossible that Mr. Ashford eould ever have 
been what you assert. Until he discovered the bent 
of Fanty’s genius, he was bitterly opposed to all 
theatrical representations, and would never permit 
me to attend one since our marriage.” 

“ He had good reasons for that, perhaps,” replied 
Benton, drily; “but they were not what you sup- 
posed. He probably feared to be recognised by 
some of his old comrades; but I presume he made 
you believe he had conscientious scruples. I have 
heard that he wears the cloak of piety in these better 
days, and of course he must denounce his old friends 
as sinners of the darkest dye. Hiram Ashford is the 
man I speak of, and there can be no mistake as to 
his identity,” 

“Then you really knew my husband in other 
days ?” she faintly asked. 

“I knew him far better than you are likely to do, 
though you are the wife of his bosom. We were 
reared in the same town, were educated in the same 
schools, and started in life together. Our inter- 





course came to an abrupt conclusion, through no | 
fault of mine, and I shall seek to renew it again, | 
| 


since fate has thrown me upon his path. I hardly 
think he will be much rejoiced to see me, but I shall 
visit him at his own home, even if he receives me 
coldly.” 

Mrs. Ashford regarded him with dilating eyes, 
and after a pause, said : 

“I know very little of the early life of my hus- 
band. He has never spoken willingly of the past. I 
knew that he had struggled with difficulties in his 
early manhood, but I was not aware that he had at- 
tempted to earn a living in the way you speak of. 





He was a successful teacher of languages and draw- 
ing when I consented to marry him.” 

“ And he was very wise to conceal from you that 
he had played the part of Romeo to be hissed 
through every scene,” replied Benton, with a cyni- 


cal laugh. “The true Juliet might not have been | 
propitious, if she-had known of that episode in his | 


experience. After that unfortunate night he wisely 
turned his attention to renovating our scenery, 


which suffered much from our wandering life. I, 


made him my treasurer, too—but of the result of 
that experiment I will not speak to you, madam.” 

Mrs. Ashford became even paler than before, and 
she said, almostin a whisper: 

“No, no—pray do not. If there was money to 
pass through his hands, I do not wonder that your 
friendship came to an end. He is able to make 
amends now, and if he will not do it, I will.” 


| liked best had stamped upon him that indescribable 
something which enables us to classify men. She 
expressed nothing of this, however. When Benton 
had left the room, followed by Elsie, she said to her 
friend: 

“Since you cannot go back with me, and this gen- 
tleman, who has been so kind to Fanty, wishes to 
visit Mr. Ashford, I think it will be best to ask him 
to go that far with me in my carriage.” 





“You are quick to apprehend my meaning, madam, 
and I beg pardon for referring to what should have 
been concealed from you. There is an account of | 
long standing to settle between us ; but he shall pay 
the score, not you.” 

With sudden passion, she cried : 

“T comprehend more than you think for. You will | 
compel him to barter his child for this long-standing | 


| debt, incurred, no doubt, in a disgraceful manner. | 


You think that in her you have discovered such | 
genius as may be useful to you; but I, her mother, | 
tell you that I would sooner see her rise from this | 
bed, deprived by the accident that has happened to | 
her of every spark of intellectual fire, than give her | 
up to the fate you and her father would prepare for | 
her. Even an idiot child, pure and loving, would be | 
better than the thing you would make my heart’s | 
darling. She would be mine then, and no one would ; 
contest my right to her.” 

Benton was shocked and moved by this outburst. | 
He gently said : 

“ My dear Mrs. Ashford, do not utter such terrible 
words. Should they be verified, think how dreadful 
would be your remorse. I pledge you my honour 
that, so far as I am concerned, your daughter is safe. 
She will be yours to the end of your life, to do as you 
please with. If you consider how young she is, you 
would understand that, for several years to come, 
she would be an expense tome, in place of being any 
advantage. At present the troupe I manage is quite 
complete, and there would be no room in it even for 
as promising an aspirant as your remarkable little 

irl.” : ‘ 


Mrs. Ashford wept hysterically for several mo- 
ments, and then humbly said : 

“T recall what I said just now. It was wicked, 
and unjust to my child. Her brightness, her way- 
wardness, are.a part of herself ; and she would be no 
longer the same to meif her faculties became dimmed 
through this unfortunate accident. I will pray ear- 
nestly for forgiveness for my sinful rebellion, ani| 
try to believe that heaven will only permit what is 
right to be done. I accept your promise, Mr. Benton, 
and shall try to rest satisfied with it. I shall not 
live many years, but my doom would be swift if Fan- 


“Tt will be best, perhaps; that arrangement will 
save Mrs. Melrose the trouble of sending him over, 
for she will never allow him to go as he came, on 
foot.” 

“ Tlave you ever met with him before, Laura ?” 

“No; he says he knew my husband in his youth. 
That they were once in—in the same business.” 

“ Ah, indeed! I did not know that Mr. Ashford 
had ever tried anything except teaching and farming. 
In both those he was your partner, and I had no idea 
he had ever had any other.” 

“Neither had I until to-day. Do not let us talk 
about it, Carrie; for I was shocked and grieved to 
find out how little I really know of the former life of 
the man who has been my husband for so many 
years.” 

“I hope this stranger’s presence will not be the 
cause of annoyance to you in any way, for you are 
not so well as usual. The shock you received to- 
day has affected you strangely. You look as white as 
the linen on that pillow-case.” 

Mrs. Ashford arose and went to the mirror. After 
a glance at her colourless face, sho turned to her 
friend, and quietly said : 

“The fright has only accelerated the disease from 
which I have known for several months that I am 
suffering. Ihave a constant pain in my side, which 
at times is excruciating, and a sensation as if a vul- 
ture is tearing my heart. I realise every day the 
punishment of Prometheus ; for if I am not bound to 
a rock, I am fettered to a destiny that is as cruel. I 
have never spoken, even to you, Carrie, of my hap- 
less lot before to-day ; but my courage has deserted 
me, and I must speak, or die at once. I am so 
wretched—so hopeless of the future; but why do I 
talk of a future that is not for me?” 

She bowed her head upon her hands, and wept so 
passionately that Mrs. Whitney was alarmed. She 
softly said: 

“Dearest Laura, you are only nervous and hysteri- 
cal after your fright. I know—I understand much 
that you would. have kept concealed; but you must 
pluck up courage again, and, for Fanty’s sake, strug- 
gle on; she will be a sweet comforter to you.” 





tasia were taken from me.” 
“TI believe you are right, Mrs. Ashford, and I 


should be sorry to become your executioner. I re- | 


peat that, for me, your daughter is safe. If you de- 
precate the thought of her appearance on the stage, 


why have you given her @ name so singular in itself | 


and so appropriate to one of my craft?” 

“ That is not her name. Her father called her Fa- 
tima, but I did not like it; and her elvish, frolicsome 
ways, from her babyhood, caused me to give her the 
one she is known by. If it is so decidedly Bohemian, 
I will drop it, for there may be something in a name, 
though Shakespeare asserts the contrary.” 

“ And I agree with the great dramatist. It would 
be a pity to deprive this brilliant little creature of a 
name so eminently suited to her. Your daughter will 
live to become ‘a bright particular star,’ Mrs. Ash- 
ford, and her life will be like the gay strain of music 
which suggested her soubriquet.” 

The pale mother sighed and bent over the quiet 
face reposing upon the pillow. 

Mrs. Whitney and the nurse, who had left the room 
when Benton came in, now returned; and the latter 
informed him that Mrs. Melrose requested his pre- 
sence in the dining-room, where dinner had been 
served for him. 

Mrs. Whitney came to the side of the bed, and after 
a long look at the sleeping child, said: 

“She seems to be in a perfectly natural slumber. 
In a few hours I hope she will awake as well and 
happy as usual.’ 

“There is little doubt about that, madam. If the 


cold applications are kept up, congestion will be pre- | 


vented; and, as I have already assured her mother, 
the child will be quite restored by the morning.” 

“Tt will not be safe to attempt to take her home 
this afternoon, I suppose?” asked Mrs. Whitney, as 
he was passing from the room. 

Benton paused at the door to say: 

“By no means. She must not be disturbed till she 
awakes naturally. Iam going to the Vale to call on 
Mr. Ashford, who is an old acquaintance of mine, and 
I will explain the cause of his wife’s detention.” 

Mrs. Whitney looked surprised, for there was an 


air about this stranger that seemed to indicate him | 


as of a different world from that to which Ashford 


aspired to belong. His dress was careless, his man- | 


ner almost brusque, and the free and easy life he 


“No, no ; it is my dread for her that has brought 
me to this. Solong as I believed my child my own, 
to live for, to train in the way she should go, I con- 
soled myself for every other evil. But she will be 
| torn from me; or, at the best, placed so far beyond 
my influence, that I shall be unable to guide and 
guard her as a mother should.” 

“ Dear Laura, this dread is surely chimerical. If 
it is your husband's will to place Fanty on the stage, 
he will, of course, take you with her as her best 
friend, and all you have to dois to overcome your 
prejudices against such a career. In foreign coun- 
tries a distinguished artist is welcomed in the highest 
circles, and a woman may perform her mimic part 
without contracting a soil from her surroundings, if 
she is only pure in mind and heart.” 

“ You say that tocomfort me, Carrie. I admit that 
a woman of fixed principles and well-balanced char- 
acter may pass through such an ordeal scatiieless ; 
but my flighty little darling will have no one to instil 
the first, and she will never possess the last. I shall 
die and leave her, and then heaven alone can tell 
| what is to become of her!” 
| “Weare told that the angels of little children ara 
| always near Him who is the author of all good. You 
must trust your little one to the mercy that is untiring, 
Laura. If you should be taken from her, in my hus- 
band and myself, Fanty will always find friends ready 
to serve her in any possible manner.” 

Mrs. Ashford gloomily replied : 
| “TY thank you truly for the promise, Carry ; but you 
will not be permitted to befriend.my child. She will 
be removed far from your sphere of action, and her 
father will possess the right to control her fate. ‘I'he 
most I can hope for is that he will not take her from 
me before the end comes.” 

“He could not—he dare not attempt such an out~ 
rage as that!” cried the little woman indignantly, 
“ Why should you imagine such a thing, Laura?” 

“ He is tired of me; he finds his home dreary and 
distasteful to him. He has threatened more than once 
to leave me, and he will do it yet,if I do not save him 
from the necessity by dying. You know, Carrie, that 
I was once as gay and lively as even youare ; I could 
have made my home a pleasant place to live in, if the 
man I married had not crushed out all the gaiety of 
my nature. I am now but a miserable, broken wreck, 
with nothing that is attractive remaining, and bat one 
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hope in my poor aching heart—to be allowed to keep 
my child near nie as long as I may live.” 

Mrs. Whitney was inexpressibly touched by this 
revelation, wrung from the lips of the suffering wo- 
man ina moment of weakness. Never before had 
Mrs. Ashford uttered a hint of her unhappiness to her 
friend ; for, to her, it seamed the basest domestic 
treachery to complain of the man with whom she still 
continued to live as his wife. But to-day the flood- 
gates were broken down, and the words that would 
no longer be controlled came from her lips with rapid 
utterance; she then buried her face in the pillow on 
which her daughter’s head rested, and her tears 
flowed more bitterly than before. 

Mrs. Whitney was already fully aware of all she 
had told, save the dread that her husband might for- 
sake her, taking with him the darling child who was 
all in all to the heart-broken wife. 

She said everything she could think of to soothe 
and comfort her; but amid all, she felt the convic- 
tion that Ashford was capable of committing even 
the dire wrong against his wife which her fears fore- 
shadowed. 

Their interview wes interrupted by the announce- 
ment that the carriage was at the door waiting to 
take Mrs. Whitney home, and her friend had only 
time to say: 

“Your sympathy has been very sweet to me, dear 
Carrie, but I have been wrong to elicit it. Forget 
what I have said to you to-day, and I entreat that 
you will not change your manner towards Mr. Ashford. 
He would never forgive me if he knew how impru- 
dent I have been. Explain to him the accident that 
has happened to Fanty, and assure him that she 
will be well enough to return tothe Vale at an early 
hour in the morning. It is as well, perhaps, that I 
should not be at home when his old friend visits him. 
They will have many things to talk of which he 
would not wish me to hear.” 

“TI think you will be able to take the child away 
to-morrow ; but I wish Dr. Cameron could see her, 
and give his opinion, before I go away. Ah! here 
he comes now.” 

A small, dark man, with keen gray eyes and plea- 
sant expression, came in as she spoke, He nodded to 
the two ladies, and briskly approached the bed on 
which Fantasia was lying. Dr. Cameron silently ex- 
amined her condition, and then briefly said: 

“She is doing well enough. Everything has been 
done for her that is necessary, and I am glad that 
you were so prompt, Mrs. Ashford. But you are 
looking wretchedly yourself. My dear lady, I hope 
you have not allowed this accident to Fanty to half 
kill you.” 

“It was a dreadful shock; but I have not been 
quite well lately, and I will avail myself of this meet- 
ing, doctoa, to consult with you, if you please.” 

“ Certainly ; it will save mea longer ride, and I 
haves great deal too much of that. I will come back 
in a few moments and have a talk with you.” 

He bustled out in search of Mrs. Melrose, and the 
two friends took an affectionate leave of each other. 
The invitation to accompany Mrs. Whitney as far as 
the Vale was gladly accepted by Benton, and he took 
possession of the front seat of the carriage, with 
little Rose upon his knee; and before half the journey 
was performed the two were the best of friends. 

Mrs. Whitney made a few well-bred efforts to dis- 
cover something of his former connection with Ash- 
ford, but finding Benton impenetrable on that subject, 
she desisted, and left him to make friends with her 
little girl. 

Dr. Cameron held a long interview with Mrs. 
Ashford, and promised to call at the Vale in a few 
days, bringing with him his stethoscope, for he was 
reluctantly compelled to admit to her that something 
serious might be apprehended if extreme care was 
not taken to shield her from annoyance and agita- 
tion. She smiled bitterly at this, but made no 
farther sign, for she felt self-condemned for what 
she had already spoken that day concerning her 
husband. 

As the physician was leaving, he said to Mrs. 
Melrose, who went out with him on the lawn: 

“It ia a sad fate, but that poor woman is doomed 
—she is dying of that disease which is fatal to many 
women, without its existence being even suspected. 
The heart has been cruelly wrenched and trampled 
on, and she is paying the penalty exacted of those 
who are too tender to bear such treatment. That 
glum husband of hers is to blame for all this. I 
= wish he would get ill and send for me, that’s 
a 7” 

“ Then you really think Mrs. Ashford in danger?” 
asked the old lady, solicitously. 

“In danger! She'll be dead before three years 
are gone, and if anything happens to distress her 
deeply, she may not live as many weeks. Good- 
eveniug, madam. I have a long ride before me, and 
the sun is setting.” 

Just before entering the hilly road leading to 





the Vale, Mr. Melrose passed the carriage, and | asked, as if anticipating a high moral reason for his 


bowed to Mrs. Whitney with a look of some surprise 
at her companion. He slackened his pace an instant, 
but again rode swiftly forward, preferring to obtain 
an explanation of the presence of this stranger when 
he reached his own home, where he knew she had 
passed the day. 

Another half-hour brought the old homestead of 
the Falconers’ in sight, and Benton leaned from the 
window and gazed at the ivy-covered walls with 
some interest. 

“Tt has been a grand place in its day,” he said; 
“but dilapidated as it looks, it is tar better than any 
home I once thought Hiram Ashford would ever 
win for himself. Iam glad he has got up in the 
world.” 

“He can hardly be said to have won this for him- 
self, Mr. Benton, for it was purchased with his wife's 
little fortune. She owned afew thousands in money 
when she married him; but I must be just enough to 
admit that Mr, Ashford has added much to it by his 
close management.” 

“Close enough, I daresay,” said Benton, with a 
sneer. “If he once gets his grip on money, it is 
worse than tearing his eye-teeth out to wrest it from 
him again. I know the man, Mrs. Whitney, but I 
intend to be quits with him before I leave this spot.” 

“Then your errand hither is not a friendly one, 
Mr. Benton,” she quickly said. “I hope that you 
will consider the delicate health of Mrs. Ashford, 
and have no misunderstanding with him that can an- 
noy her.” 

** By no means ; on the contrary, we shall not part 
before there is the best of understandings between 
us. Ashford used me in other days,and now my 
turn has come to be servedby him. Ishall get what 
1 want without much difficulty, Mrs. Whitney, for it 
will be to his interest to comply with my demand. 
Here we are approach ng the gate, and Ashford is 
coming down the walk to give a loving welcome to 
his wife, I suppose. Ha! ha! I hope he won't feel 
his disappointment too keenly! Thank you for your 
kindness in coming out of your way on my accouat. 
I will get out here, and bid you good evening.” 

He opened the door himself, sprang out, and 
ordered the driver to pursue his way. But Mrs. 
Whitney hastened to say: 

“I must speak to Mr. Ashford, and explain to him 
why his wife and daughter were left behind.” 

“ Leave that to me, dear madam ; and take my word 
for it, my old chum had rather hear what has hap- 
pened to-day from me than from |p In spite of 
our old friendship, his reception of me may not be 
very cordial, and to tell you the truth, I do not care 
about having it seen by you.” 

“Tn that casel willgoonatonce, Tellthe driver, 
if you please.” 

“Thanks; I will gladly make your excuses to 
Ashford, and explain all that is necessary.” 

(To be continued.) 








FACETIZA, 

THe sieve through which the man “ strained every 
nerve,” is for sale at cost price. 

Tus reason why policemen are never run over is 
because they are never in the way. 

An old bachelor suggests that births should b® 
published under the head of “new music.” 

Why is a baby like a sheaf of wheat ?—Because 
itis first cradled, then thrashed, and finally becomes 
the flower of the family. 

Ir has been suggested that Job wanted his enemies 
to write his life because he had friends in the print- 
ing business. This is accounted for by the numerous 
signs upon which are inscribed “Job Printing.” 

A gentleman received an unpaid letter, commenc- 
ing: “Sir, your letter of yesterday bears upon its 
face the stamp of falsehood.” His answer was brief 
and to the purpose—* Sir, I only wish your letter of 
yesterday bore upon its face a stamp of any kind.” 

Curiovus.—Is it not strange that when a ship- 
wrecked sailor talks about his having been “ washed 
on shore,” he seldom or never mentions what de- 
scription of soap he found best adapted to his pur- 

? However, let us hope that some day or other 
we may be to(wel)i(e)d. 

Somzonzg asked Lamartine whether he was not 
spending too much money in advertising his publi- 
cations. ‘“ No,’”’ he is reported to have answered, 
“advertisements are absolutely necessary. Even 
divine worship ” (in the original, le bon Dieu) “ needs 
advertising. Otherwise, what is the meaning of 
church bells?” 

In one of the courts, a few days since, a man was 
testifying regarding his connection with a case where 
offers had been made him to beat a man, but he de- 
clined the job. With great solemnity the counsei 





refusal, why the witness did not commit the assault 
“Well, sir,” was the candid reply,.“I’m a littl 
lame, and I was afraid the police would eatch me.” 

“Au!” said old Mrs. Doosenbury, “larning is a 
great thing ; I’ve often felt the need of it! Why, 
would you believe it, I’m now sixty years old, and 
only know the names of three months in the year: 
and them’s spring, summer, and autumn! I larnt the 
names of them when I was a little bit of a girl!” 

CONNECTED WITH THE PRESs.—One of the wit- 
nesses examined in the Galway election was Hugh 
Hessan, who afforded some amusement by claiming 
his expenses as “a professional man.” He explained 
that he was connected with the press, and on far- 
ther inquiry it turned out that he was a billposter, 
who could not read. The court allowed his expenses 
as a promoter of “ mural literature.” 

TYING THE KNOT, 

A young fellow was taking a ride with a pretty 
girl, when he met a minister who was celebrated for 
tying the matrimonial knot at short notice. He 

him, and asked, hurriedly : 

“ Can you tie a knot for me?” 

“Yes,” said Brother B——, “when do you want 
it done ?” 

“ Well, right away,”.was the reply; ‘is it lawful, 
—- here on the highway ?” 

“Oh, yes; this is as good a place as any—as safe 
as the church itself.” 

- “Well, then, I want a knot tied in my horse’s 
tail, to keep it.ont of the snow!” shouted the wag, 
as he drove rapidly away. 


A BASHFUL young man escorted an equally bashful 
young lady. As they approached the dwelling of the 
damsel she said, entreatingly: “Zekial, don’t tell 
anybody you beau’d me home.” “ Sary,” said he, 
emphatically, “don’t you mind. I am as much 
ashamed of it'as you are.” 

MASQUERADING. 

Gent: “‘ Now that I have unmasked, madame wil} 
keep her promise, and do likewise !” 

: “I could no beso cruel. If I were, to give 

you such a shock as you have given me, I might 

ose the admiration you have been so good as to bestuw 

on my presumed beauty. I will send you a lock of 

ae hair to-morrow. I havea curl at home a yard 
ng.” 

A Patient Casman.—A Liverpool merchant, re- 
cently called to New York on urgent business, took 
a cab to the steamer, and in his haste forgot to pay 
the driver. On his return, three months afterwards, 
he found the cabman and a cab just where he had 
left him, sheltered by a little wooden shed, and was 
met by a bill for coach hire for 1080 hours by day 
1080 hours by night. 

THE RULING PASSION, 

Wife: “Now, George, do try and see the editor of 

the Small Fry Journal, and tell him my dress is a 
blossom; the last time he called it a mauve. 
verybody wears mauve.” 

Husband: “ Yes, love! If you see him before I do, 
tell him he forgot to mention my new dress-coat the 
last time, and, tomake amends, to mention I have on 
a new pair of drawers to-night—red flannel.” 


A TALE OF THE TROUBADOURS, 

Maimon was valet toa count. One day, after re- 
turning from a tournament, the count met his valet 
on the high road, and asked him where he was going. 
He answered, coolly, that he was off to find another 


place. 

7  seased pry !” cried the count. “ What, then, 
has happened at my house ?” 

* Nothing, monseigneur,” 

“ And what besides ?” 

Ss Nothing much, I tell you. Only your dog is 


“ And how did that happen ?” 

“Your palfry took fright, killed the dog in run- 
ning away, fell into the river, and was drowned.” 

* Eh, and who frightened it?” 

“You son, monseigneur, who fell out of the top 
window before it.” 

“Good heavens! Myson! Where were his nurse 
and mother? 1s he injured?” 

“Yes, sir; he was instantly killed. When the 
uews was brought to madame, she was seized with a 
fit, and fell dead without s; ing.” 

“Scoundrel! Instead of running away, why did 
you not get help, aud remain at the chateau?” 

“How could I, mgnseigneur? Matotte, in watch- 
ing by the side of madam’s corpse, fell asleep ; the 
light upset, and the chateau is reduced to ashes.” 

BENJAMIN JEKYLL was at the same time the 
brightest wit and the most shameless r of 
Westminster Hall in the reign of George ILI. One 
of ‘his best displays of brilliant impudence was per- 
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trated on a Welsh judge, who was alike notorious | 


or his greed of offiée and his want of personal 
cleanliness. “My dear sir,” Jekyll observed, in his 
most amiable manner, to this most unamiable per- 
sonage, “you have asked the minister for almost 
everything else, why don’t you ask him for a piece 
of soapand a nail-brush ?” 

A FRENCH STORY. 

A French paper tells this story : 

X.,@ man on whom fortune had not smiled, mar- 
ried a rich heiress, Miss D., against the will of her 
brother, a gentleman in high position. { 

Since his sister’s marriage, D. will recognise 
neither the wife nor the husband. One day he met 
X., who came up and offered his hand. 

“ Never,” replies the implacable brother-in-law. 

“How! You refuse your hand to me?” said the 
late bridegroom. “I understand why you should not 
like to speak to your sister, who made a bad 
match, but what reason have you for bearing such a 
grudge against me, since I have made an excellent 
one. ?” 


BALLAD OF THE BOARD OF TRADE. 
O say not tradesmen cheat in weight, 
Or practise fraud in measure, 
To such extent as to create 
Much harm, or gain much treasure. 


O say not with intent unfair 
The shopkeeper arranges 
Unequal scales; but wear and tear 
Their due proportion changes. 


"Tis few that can with rogues be classed , 
Of all the trading body ; 

No gross aspersion on them cast— 
Excuse a little shoddy. 


Name For St. GrorGe’s, HANOVER Squarz.—All 

Swells.— Punch. 
HEAVY. 

Stranger (just arrived at the city of Eastminster): 
“What can | have for dinner, wiles ¥, 4 

Waiter : “ — you please, sir!” 

: “ What are you celebrated for here ?” 
Waiter: “‘ Well, sir, there’s the cathedral—— !”— 


A Hrnt.—Two people have been badly hurt last 
week through slipping on pieces of orange-peel. 
Now the police haven’t many people to arrest.in the 
day-time, why don’t they “take up” all the orange- 
peel they find on the footways? Besides they would 
then give an opportunity to an irreverent joker of 
calling them orange-peelers.— Punch. 

A CRICKET-MASTER WANTED. 

The old proverb says, “All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy ;” so let Jack have his holi- 
days, or he may become a dunce. But does not Jack 
at some schools play a little to excess? Else how 
do you account for such advertisements as this? 

“Grammar School, W——R.—Wanted immedia- 
tely, a Second Assistant Master, to teach thoroughly 
writing and arithmetic, also junior English subjects. 
Must be a good cricketer and round-arm bowler. 
Character to bear the strictestinvestigation. Salary 
401, increasing to 60/.” 

How the schoolmaster abroad—at Paris, say, for 
instance—would lift his eyes, and shrug his 
shoulders, at a mastership like this! Fancy his 
astonishment at hearing that a gentleman was paid 
to teach boys cricket, as well as English reading, 
writing and arithmetic! Doubtless he would next 
expect to learn that a professeur was appointed, to 
teach lads to play dominoes as well as to s 
French ; or else he might conceive that, in this be- 
nighted country, men learned in the classics taught 
their pupils Greek and Latin, and the Art of Self- 
Defence.—Punch. 

A NEWSPAPER HEADING: 

“ President Grant’s first check.” What did he do 
with it? How delightful to receive your salary so 
immediately after taking office! It must have been 
paid in advance. If so, here is an American institu- 
tion which all who hold Government appointments 
in this country, from the Premier to the postman, 
would rejoice to see introduced amongst us. 

(Our contributor is in error: the “check” re- 
ceived by the President was of another sort altoge- 
ther. }—Punch. 

MADAME RACHEL’S LAST APPEARANCE. 

Madame Rachel’s house, furniture, and effects 
have come to the hammer. The lady’s business 
having been knocked down by the judges, her effects 
are about to be knocked down by the auctioneer. 
The catalogue and sale bills are quite overpowering 
to the imagination. The drawing-rooms and princi- 
pal apartments are said to “ present splendour and 
magnificence difficult to describe.” There are can- 
delabra (brass and lacquer probably), formerly be- 








longing to the Emperor Napoleon, and incense-bur- 
ners, once the property of the Kingof Delhi! ‘ Dis- 
persed through the house are numerous works of art 


end articles of virtu, many of them presentations | 


from Madame Rachel’s distinguished patronesses.” 

Let us hope the works of art include choice speci- 
mens of madam’s own face-painting, and that the ar- 
ticles of virtu left in madam’s hands by her distin- 
guished patronesses have not been cracked or other- 

ed.— Punch. 

MILDNESS OF THE SEASON.—Vegetation is ‘‘ very 
forward”—the same may be said of the rising gene- 
ration.— 

Pitcx AND Toss.—If instrumentalists require new 
horns in consequence of the alteration of the pitch, 
does it follow that mad bulls will require new horns 
for their toss? The question leaves us on the horns 
of a dilemma.—Fun. 

Tue Last From THE Hovss.—We have been in- 
formed that the other evening the Siamese Twins 
were taken to the House of Commons to see the pro- 
ceedings of the English Parliament. They unfor- 
tunately arrived just at the end of a debate, and were 
thrown into such a state of alarm by the cries of 
“Divide! Divide!” that they beat a precipitate re- 
treat— Fun. 

Farr on PxHaros ?—A deputation of the shipping 
interest waited, the other day, on Mr. Lowe and Mr. 
Bright to ask that the “ light dues” now charged on 
them might be thrown on the national exchequer. 
Very properly the Ministers declined to interfere ; 
and Mr. Bright, who is a little new to matters of 
navigation, expressed his opinion that if the dues 


| were light the deputation would do well to pay them 


and say nothing about it.—Fun. 





IN THAT GOOD TIME, 


THERE comes a time when every heart 
Shall yet be blest, in every clime ; 

The hand fhat gave shall heal the smart 
In that good time. 


Love shall inhabit every breast, 
The bell for peace, not war, shall chime ; 
Muskets and swords shall rust at rest 
In that good time. 
Riches shall not be all in all, 
And poverty be deemed no crime ; 
The strong shall succour those that fall 
In that good time. 
Earth’s sons will all be brothers then ; 
Peace shall arise once more sublime ; 
When shall this time appear? Ah, when ? 
In God’s good time T. H. 








GEMS. 





A MAN without money is like a bird without wings, 
or a ship without sails. 

Honest industry is, after all, man’s only sure de- 
pendence for the double blessing of a contented mind 
and comfortable livelihood. 

He who refuses to do justice to the defenceless will 
often be found making unreasonable concessions to 
the powerful. 

To make Home Harpy.—To make home truly 
happy there should be no concealments ; that is the 
canker-worm. Let a woman tell her troubles and 
follies freely to her husband, and he will assist her 
out of them. He is her other self ; not her judge and 
master. If a man confide in his wife, her penetration 
and quick wit will often see things that escaped him. 
We are in the world all day—our minds are occu- 
pied by many details; but she sits at home, often 
alone, or with but an infant companion ; she thinks 
over what you have told her, and sees it in many 
lights: she has had the time you wanted. The dis- 
covery that there has been a secret excites jealousy, 
and loosens the ties of affection on either side. With- 
opt perfect and entire confidence, married happiness 
is seldom lasting, 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Oxoxep CaTTLe.— When a cow or ox get choked, 
it is said that immediate relief may be o ed by 
strapping up a fore leg, and compelling the animal 
to jump. This will cause the obstruction to fly out. 

ImpRovED MeTHoD OF GRowING PoTATOES.— 
M. Thelu, in a communication on the possibility of 
increasing tenfold the production of potatoes per 
hectare, states that in large troughs in which he 
was able to mix the sea-sand he used with the re- 
quisite ingredients, he had succeeded in getting 
proportion equal to as much as 300,000 kilogrammes 


| of tubers per hectare, but that in the open fields 
| he had only obtained 60,000 kilogrammes, the 
common production being 13,000 kilogrammes. The 
manure he recommends for the purpose simply con- 
sists of unlixiviated wood-ashes, to be mixed with 
the soil at the rate of six hectolitres per are (four 
square poles). 

CarsoLtic AciD.—Two or three drops of carbolic 
acid to a bottle of ink will prevent mouldiness; and 
about thirty drops added to a pint of water used for 
making paste will prevent its moulding. Carbolie 
acid, however, is a poison, and should be used with 


vegetable and animal life. 





STATISTICS. 





Intanp Revenue Retrurns,—The report of the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue for the year ended 
March 31st, 1868, are now published. The results 
are not so satisfactory as they have been for some 
years previously, as, notwithstanding the increased 
rate of income-tax, the diminished receipt from ex- 
cise revenue so affected the result that the total net 
receipt only exceeds that of the previous year by 
109,0017. The amounts were as follows :—Excise, 
20,173,288/.; stamps, 9,461,010/.; taxes, 3,450,318/. ; 
and income-tax, 6,184.1661., making a total of 
39,268,782/., as against 39,159,781/. for 1867. 

Tx1zeves.—The number of known thieves and sus- 

ted persons at large in the year ending Septem- 

r, 1868, in the following towns was as annexed :— 
Bedford, 25; Boston, 33; Great Grimsby, 136; Kid- 
derminster, 42; King’s Lynn, 16; Leamington, 53 ; 
Louth, 28; Newcastle-under-Lyne, 30; Stamford, 
16; Warwick, 24; Wisbeach, 24; Cambridge, 189; 
Colchester, 86 ; Coventry, 69 ; Great Yarmouth, 107 ; 
Ipswich, 61 ; Lincoln, 40; Northampton, 63 ; Shrews- 
bury, 26; Walsall; 210; Worcester, 113; Birming- 
ham, 1,732; Leicester, 147; Norwich, 192; and 
Wolverhampton, 337. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tuere is a photographic album at Scotland Yard, 
in which may be seen the carte of every ticket-of- 
leave man in the country. 

A CALF with two heads, four fore legs, two hind 
legs, and two tails, was born at South Hetton re- 
cently, 

: Tue annual number of passengers through the 
Thames Tunnel has averaged for the past five years 
1,000,000 a year at 1d. each. 

Tus Emperor intends giving 100fr. to all poor 
people who had increase in their families last Tues- 
day, that being the birthday of the Prince Imperial. 

Tus jewellery of the late eccentric Mrs. Thwaytes 
realised by public auction 7,624. ; the furniture and 
effects, 4,000/.; the silver plate, 1,0501.; and the 
town mansion, 7,760/. 

TELEGRAPHY IN SWITZERLAND.—The reduction 
from one franc to 50 centimes, which was made at 
the beginning of last year, has on the whole proved 
| @ success. 

A party of English sportsmen, who spent some 
time in the pursuit of game among the mountains of 
the Blue Ridge, Virginia, have purchased a tract, and 
propose to colonise it from England. 

TuEoporE’s Crown.—It is not generally known 
that the true crown of King Theodore of Abyssinia 
was bought at the capture of Magdala from a com- 
mon soldier by Herr von Rolffs, a Prussian officer 
attached to the expedition, and was by him pre- 
sented to King William. His Majesty, having had 
his attention drawn to Lord Napier’s order forbid- 
ding the sale of articles taken by the army, has 
now forwarded the trophy to this country. It has 
just arrived here, and will find a more appropriate 

ome than in a Berlin museum. 

Discovery oF GoLtp Cor1ns.—At Blackpool 
Sands, Stokefleming, near Dartmouth, a skort time 
since, several valuable gold coins were picked 
up. They consist of coins of England in the time of 
Edward LI. and Henry IV., and French coins of 
the reigns of one of the Charleses and Louis of 
France. They are in a wonderfully good state of 
preservation, the inscription being quite legible. It 
is me ay that these coins must have formed part 
of a box of specie on board a ship which had been 
wrecked there, and became deeply imbedded in tho 
sand for some hundreds of years, but owing to the 
recent sweeping away of the sand by the sea they 
have become dislodged, and are now being washed 
out of their deposit. These new diggings have 
caused quite a little rush, and at low water every 
day numbers of people visit the spot in search of tle 
treasure. 








care. It is very destructive to the lower order of * 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDEN TS. 


Anna.—From 21, to 3l. 

Roger VaGRamM.—From 8 a.m, till 9 p.m., we believe. 

W. J. W. Attex.—Consult a leather merchant. 

C. B. B.—We cannot give you the information. 

A Constant REapER.—Not lawful, unless you get a di- 
vorce. 

A. H. D.—Not up to the standard. Declined with 
thanks. 

Lovey Dovey.—We do not think you could have a bet- 
ter instructor. 

R. R. 8.—We believe that such a society exists. 
sult the London Directory. 

CLARENCE RanvoLtPu.—Use a lead comb. As you are® 
young man, don’t meddle with dyes. 

Hewry.—It would be much wiser to consult a doctor. 
We could not recommend anything in your case. 

E. W.—There is a a office in every parish. The 
proceeding is perfectly legal. 

SHAKESPEARE.—There has been no alteration of the la¥ 
of late. It depends upon the terms of the indenture. 

Spring.—l. Brushing the hair does not tend to injure 
it. 2. A soft tcnthbruak will do no harm, Seoety used. 
3. Avoid acids, sugar, and highly seasoned dishes. 

Crara.—The mind is weak when it hasonce given way ; 
it is long before a principle restored can become as firm 
as one that has never been moved. 

Lovise.—Parasols were used by the E, 
present form (said to have been devise 
of Rutland) they came into use about 1820.” 

D. 0. D.—We know of no other remedy than pipe-clay- 
A pugilist would be able to indoctrinate you into the 
mysteries of the operation. 

Puantom.—It is not at all likely that the ish wil! 
refuse to assess you at 191. Apply at once, and state the 
circumstances. 

J. M. (Manchester).—Your verses show a certain sym- 

athy with Tom Moore, but are scarcely up to the mark, 
ry again. 

Buius-£YED Soru1a.—Eat peste: and drink stout 4 
dinner and supper ; for breakfast, cocoa, or chocolate, an 
esss ; avoid vinegar and all kinds of sauces. 

T. Grant.—l. An isthmus is a neck of land joining a 

eninsula toa continent. 2. Moncher is French for “‘ my 
ear.” 

A Svusscriser.—Consult the London Directory, and 
make a list of the shipping agents. Call on each of them 
and state your views. That is the only way to effect your 
object. 

W. B. (Norwich).—It would be dangerous to give the | 

advice you ask for, without a knowledge of your constitu- 
tion. Lay the case before a medical man, and act upon 
his advice. 

O.pv Acr.—We should recommend you to let natur® 
have its way; but if you have any strong reason, other 
than vanity, for hiding the ravages of time, apply to a 
respectable chemist. 

A Constant Reaper.—1. It is never too late to learn. 
If you have a taste for music, and persevere, you will suc- 
ceed. 2. Your handwriting is good ; but would be im- 
proved by jess “‘ dash” in the formation of the letters. 

A LopGerR.—Satisfy yourself that the rent and taxes of 


Con- 


y the Duchess 


the house are paid, for the goods of a lodger are liable to | 


distress, at any time while on the premises, for arrears of 
the above. 

Quatre Bras.—All the back numbers of Tar Lonpon 
READER are in print, and two copies can be sent through | 
the post for one penny. The story named is published 
only in Tue Lonpow READER. 

Marion Lre.—1. Four ounces of soft soap, four ounces | 
of honey, the white of an egg, and a wineg: assful of gin ; 
mix we i together, and scour the article with a rather 
hard brush thoroughly ; afterwards rinse it in cold water, 
leave it to drain, and iron whilst quite damp. 

James.—The Calliper Compass, whereby founders and 
gunners measure the bore or diameter of cannons, mor- 
tars, and other pieces of ordnance ; also, of small arms | 
and the diameter of shot, is said to have been invented | 
by an artificer of Nuremburg, in 1540. 

Apa DonnitHoRNE.—You are ina most hazardous posi- 
tion, and it is only by the greatest prudence and search- 
ing examination of your heart that you will be guided | 
aright. Remember that your own happiness and that of 
your betrothed are at stake. You say that you are en- 
gaged to him, that he has already bought nearly the | 


ns; in thei | 


the respect and esteem which you entertained for him as 
a brother or friend, would give teh wad to the holier affec- 
tion which a wife should entertain towards her husband. 
A year has passed, and your ones — noes 
the Inthat case, your pro’ 
one your na ‘ural timidity, and repair Pthe fault S fault by hankly 
lling him all. Possibly another year will make a favour- 
able fference ; but weigh the consequences seriously, 
and be certain that you are not acting from caprice alone. 

Atty.—You had better ask your friend for the icu- 
lar wash recommended. We have so many applications 
of a like nature, that we hesitate to give an opinion unless | 
the circumstances are explai more lucidly than you 
have done in your letter. 

J. H. P.—l. Your better plan is to shave regularly | 
ory morning. This is infinitely preferable to applying | 
any decoction to the face. 2. Your handwriting is 
enough for an invoice clerk ; at ms same time it is not be- 
yond improvement. 

A Poor Man.—1. The second is illegal, unless 
as obtain a divorce. 2, The cost af the proceedings de- 

gut of ¢ upon the nature of the evidence adduced of 
the gd ‘a the wife, and the trouble in getting it toge- 
ther; that also regulates the time. 

A Ghee —1l. There are so many causes, that we aa 
tate to express an optnien, without a knowledge of 
constitution. Very likely the ete is defec Re. 
Yours is clearly a case for medical advice. 2. Your hand- 
writing is legible and clerkly. 

Ay E1eurezn Moyrus’ Susscrrser.—To stain wood 
mahegeay colour: boil half a pound of madder and two 
ounces 0! aed chien ino. guilon of water, and brush 
well over w hot; when ary, 8 go over the whole with 
pearlash solution, two drachms to the quart. 
with the registrar, of the inventionto marry st the parish 

e » 0 ionto marry at the 
church. Then the can take place atshort notice 
any day within three mon’ licence costs 21. 
is, 6d. ; by banns, about lls. 

Lavna. —To disperse them, take one ounce of lemo™ 
es oS a drachm of powdered borax, and half 

; mix, and let them stand a few days in 
rs glass bottle, ill the liquor is fit for use, then rub it on 
the hands and face occasionally. 

FLOWER-TIME, 
Back to the world of flowers, from dunnest spheres, 
yy earth revolves on silver wings ; y 
3 Winter 's myriad icy spears 
Are melted into petals’ sunny 
Sweet flower-time, cong here as ower-time should, 
Not without hope, nor in its hands 
The olive-branch of peace all stained with blood— 
A mockery—as it comes in many wo 

Season of love-wrought cours hail, all hail! 

Scatter thy bright-eyed armies through the land ; 

Plant, plant them thick o’er every hill and vale, 

Yea, whiten all our isle from strand to strand ; 

No surer pleader to men’s inner so 

| Than carpet of bright flowers which Spring roar. 











Marion.—1. Boila potato in its skin, and after it is 
| boiled, take the skin and put the inside of it:to the corn 
| and leave it on for about twelve hours. This simple re- 
, ceipt has been tried and found very effectual. 2. Procure | 

some turpentine and pour over the part ; rub it till quite 

| dry with a clean piece of flannel. 
| A. Y¥.—All am upon the length of time the article 
| wae was in his hands. A person has no Fight bf leave a cer- | 
iece of work in a and allow a | 
SS long ime to elapse before calling for it it. aot course the | 
esman’s time is capital, and he naturally looks for his | 
money when the job is completed. } 

8. E. Sym.—We are not aware whether Baron Roths- 
child is, = mS not, in the possession of .= million pound 
note. te Samuel Rogers, the poet, had one framed 
and hw = in his study, the ere ee of which 
used to drive certain of his impecunious literary confreres 
to a pitch of frenzy. ' 

Ay Iyquretne Irtsu Gret.—Erin is a favoured isle, of 
course, and, as everybody knows, St. Patrick banished 
snakes from the green hills and meadows of Old Ireland. 
Irish girls, to their credit, speak very charmingly, but as 
forthe reason, except that flood of love which seems to be | 
strong in every young maiden’s breast who hails from the 
Emerald Isle, we cannot well explain. 

C. L. J.—1. Dissolve two ounces of borax in three pints | 
of water ; before quite cold, add thereto one teaspoonful 
of tincture of myrrh and one tablespoonful of spirits of 
camphor ; bottle the mixture for use. One wineglassful | 
of the solution, added toa half-pint of of “a pore is suf- 
ficient for each or. 2. Handwriting plain, open 
to improvement by care and practice. | 

ArmstTRone.—The idea of the piece is very pretty. and 





| evidences a mind strongly imbued with 

There are, however, certain glaring defects in rythm and 

measure, which preclude the insertion of the m in 

| our columns. Try a carl measure, and carefully watch 

the “beat.” Your ear will tell, if you are careful, when 
there is a false line. It is in poetry as in music—a 

note will spoil a whole poem. 

Brutvs.—l. All depends u the face and style of the 

; wearer ; but we think there is nothing more becoming to 

y oung girls than curls, 2. Very long dresses look absurd 

cous ng girls just entering their teens. Medium length 

best, but the fashion of wearing short dresses for 

| walking i is becoming to most young ladies. 3. A centre 

fw for table. 4, Brownandauburn. We incline to the 
tter ; but this is all a matter of taste. 

Matx Tor Bow.ine, Fryine Rorat, SruppinG-HaL- 
YARD Jack, Harry HawseEr, SKYSAIL-YARD Jrm, and Jack 
MartIncaLe.—* Main Top Bowline,” twenty, auburn 
hair, blue eyes, fair, and looking. “ \ cae Royal,” 
twent; ane fair complexion, and considered handsome. 
“Stu ‘cas Jack,” nineteen, black hair, and 


ic feeling. | stead 





looking. awser,” twenty-seven, good looking, 
| dark as. and ae cadiheon @ and blue eyes. FSkysail-yard | 


Jim,” ~ db hair, t gy 
meio rather wich, * Fade Martin 
pre iarnapaece | Cteadomaanl 5 ph omy 
, amiable, and domes- 
thirty. 


Carry and Ng.uig, under twen 
ticated. Respondents must be un 

Lyzziz, nineteen, brown hair, blue eyes, fair, fond of 
home, and thoro ughly domesticated. 

Joun | pres ym ne, -two, 5 ft. 11} in. 
eyes, and Respon dent dent must be 
pretty, an ithe = ‘tte of 1001. a-year. 

Grace, twenty-one, tall, dark, good lookin 
cated and amiable. ‘Respondent must be 
“<r tempered. 


i-*—~ 


eck hate Re 


=~ hair and 
dark, 


, domresti- 
» fair, and 


Rurtu, nineteen, medium height, light hair, blue eyes, 
and thoroughly domesticated. spondent must be about 
thirty, dark, fond of music, and have a good income. 

Rep Ross, eighteen, 5it. 2in., dark complexion, dark 
hair and. eyes, in a good position, and considered very 
good looking. 

GeoreINA, nineteen, tall, dark, and hay tee cmd domes- 

d. ndent inust not belong to the young man 
period” class, have an affable disposition, and a 
pretty mouth and good teeth. = 

Kentisu Marpen, twenty-five, medium height, dark 
hair, brown oma < domesticated, fond of home._ Respon- 
dent must be ‘about twenty-six, and steady ; a mechanic 
or tradesman preferred. 

wise, SaRau, and Diamowp. tai a nineteen, tall 
and dark. “Sarah, ”” seventeen, fair, with light blue eyes. 

Respondents must 


“ Diamond,” coreutéen, brown 
be tall, dark, and aaienaaly. aie 


LEILA Peshoenies seventeen, 
nice loo , industrious, and 
Responden’ "must be abouts Swen! 

with an intome of 1201. a-year. 


EXPEcTANCE (an Triatvwodnan), twenty, tall, | all one 


dark hair and e; 
a oe phn Re bey 
twenty-two, handsome, and 


tempered, and considered han 
be tall, dark, have brown y oo be fond of home, a fase > 
ceipt of from 2001. te 3001. a- 

Sea Lirr’and WEATHER Bnace (sailors).—‘ Sea Lift,” 
———s 5 ft. 4in., dark hair and eyes; a 
daughte erred. ‘‘ Weather yon. bares 
| ach sin, wk brown hair, blue eyes. 

GENTLE ‘Aumrz, be pom phe tall, fair, folden hair, black 
eyes, and od pore meg good looking. Sh is the daughter 
pd a retired publican, who is old, and receives =~ 

mpany. dent must be tall, dark, and good loo 
ing? ; & publican’s son preferred. 

‘Harry (a widower of means and en) sees age, 
goed personal ap) ann i ae 

ent must be a y (ei or er 
twenty * ao Years accom 
would be sis ied Bonk of it. 

Potty, Frances, and Mary Annz.—“ Polly and Fran- 
ces, Mus i bee Poy es, i Sener Sa : pod ang) Re- 
spondents m an gost % Mary 
fo oad eee 
not yet twenty-two. . ro 

Jacx Compass and Tom BiynaciE.—* Jack Compass,” 
twenty-one, 5ft.6in., auburn hair, — eyes, fair com- 
| plexion, and looking. 
twenty ; a housemaid preferred. 
twenty, 5ft. 6in., blue on dark hair, "and well edu- 

cated. Res ndent must be about nineteen, fair, and 
domestica‘ 

Cieietaadireens RECEIVED : 

Mf is responded to by—“ Cissy.” Carte de visite 

Fanyy Mortimer by—‘ Moses Jaacson,” an a 
ad Koay, the true faith, employed in a good firm 

T. VERNON by—‘“‘ Jessie,” medium height, fair, and a 
a lively disposition; would like to ex cartes de 

J. P.H. by—“‘An: ie,” who would Mintoge te Amaia, 
= she has friends there. Would like to exchange cartes 

visite 

EmiLy by—“T. M.,” nineteen, 5ft. 6in., dark hair and 
py he good looking, and has good prospects. mate 
on board a steamer 

Proup ‘Gatorup by—‘‘ Chemist, 5ft. 


| six, ‘dark, tall, and well connected. 


’ thirty-seven, 
8in., steady and industrious ; and we X.,” twenty- 
Lisetre by—‘ E. Taddy,” ate good pp 
and in mgood circumstances. An exchange of 
‘A. M. by—“R. R. RB.” twenty-six, 5ft. 4in., dark 
prow oe curly hair, good looking and a tradesman wi 
. Rosa CLEMENTS by—“ Commercial Gentil ” a tra- 
= for a London cents and in receipt of a salary ; 
and by—‘‘ W. T. twenty-four, tall, dark, and 


y- 
Annie and Cissy RY: J. G.,” twenty, 5it. Sin., fair, 
| good-looking, light hair, and blue eyes. 
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Penny. 
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should. retain conten, 
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